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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  2in  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-Americcm  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro{x>rtional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 


officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  org^mizcd  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  Wcis  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintEiin  close  relations  with  ofRcial  and  unofRcial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  con  tains  115,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
jjermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States 
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The  President  of  Bolivia 
Visits  Washington 


Washington  was  in  its  most  beautiful 
spring  garb  when  General  Enrique  Peha- 
randa,  President  of  Bolivia,  accompanied 
by  a  distinguished  party,  arrived  on  May 
5,  1943,  in  response  to  a  special  invitation 
from  President  Roosevelt.  As  Bolivia  has 
declared  w’ar  against  the  A.xis  powers  and 
is  now  one  of  the  United  Nations,  Presi¬ 
dent  Peharanda’s  visit  assumed  special 
importance. 

On  his  arrival  by  airplane  in  Miami 
General  Penaranda  was  met  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Bolivia  in  Washington,  and  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
escorted  by  a  military  guard  that  paid 
him  the  honors  due  his  station.  He  im¬ 
mediately  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  forecast  victor\’  for  our  arms  and  said 
that  his  country  had  declared  war  on 
the  Axis  as  a  moral  duty,  because  it 
desired  in  ev^ery  way  to  give  the  greatest 


material  aid  possible  to  the  United 
Nations.  Since  Bolivia  is  an  important 
producer  of  tin  and  tungsten  and  is  also 
promoting  the  collection  of  rubber,  it 
has  vital  contributions  to  make  to  the 
war  effort. 

Reaching  Washington  by  train  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  thence  by  automobile.  Presi¬ 
dent  Penaranda  arrived  at  the  White 
House  in  the  late  afternoon.  President 
Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet,  and  other  high 
Government  officials  welcomed  him.  In 
the  evening  a  large  state  dinner  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  Bolivian  President,  who 
passed  the  night  at  the  White  House. 

The  five  days  that  the  President  spent 
in  Washington  were  extremely  busy;  they 
were  filled  with  conversations  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull,  and  other 
Government  officials;  a  special  session  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  in  the  visitor’s  honor  and 
followed  by  a  luncheon;  a  visit  to  the 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  he  addressed;  and  a  trip  to  Annap¬ 
olis.  President  Peharanda  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  tomb  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  that  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
Arlington  Cemetery,  on  both  of  which  he 
deposited  wreaths. 

Many  social  events  were  given  for  the 
distinguished  guest.  Among  these  were 
the  dinner  offered  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  another 
at  which  General  David  Toro,  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bolivia  and  Madame  Toro  enter¬ 
tained,  a  brilliant  reception  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  given  by  the  Honorable 
Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Ambassador  of 
Bolivia,  a  dinner  of  the  Bolivian  colony 
at  the  Embassy,  and  a  luncheon  at  which 
Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  was  host. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Board,  its  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  welcomed 
the  President  of  Bolivia  in  the  following 
words; 

I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  extending  a 
most  cordial  welcome  to  Your  Excellency  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Your  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  service 
of  your  country  has  led  you  to  the  highest  office 
which  the  people  of  Bolivia  can  bestow  upon  a 
fellow  citizen.  Under  your  outstanding  leadership 
Bolivia  has  made  notable  progress.  This  is  a 
record  of  which  you  may  .justly  be  proud. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  particularly  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  important  contributions  which  the 
Government  and  the  p>eople  of  Bolivia  have  made 
toward  the  cause  of  inter-American  solidarity. 
At  the  successive  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  and  especially  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  republics,  Bolivia  has  given  enthusi¬ 
astic  suppxjrt  to  every  measure  designed  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  purpxjse  and  jxilicy  of  the 
American  republics. 

Your  able  representative  on  the  Governing 
Board,  recently  elected  Vice  Chairman,  has  been 
a  most  valued  colleague.  He  has  untiringly 
devoted  his  expierience  and  his  energy  to  the  fur¬ 


therance  of  the  principles  of  hemispheric  soli¬ 
darity  and  wholehearted  coopjeration. 

The  recent  declaration  by  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  of  a  state  of  war  with  the  Axis  powers 
and  the  adherence  by  Bolivia  to  the  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations  stress  the  determination 
of  Your  Excellency  and  the  Bolivian  pieople  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other  United 
Nations  in  the  defense  of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Presioent,  we  heartily  welcome  you  as  a 
good  friend  and  a  good  neighbor. 

President  Penaranda  replied  in  the 
following  \\ords,  which  were  warmly 
applauded: 

Mr.  Chairm.w,  Members  of  the  Governing 
Board: 

I  consider  it  a  real  privilege  to  be  your  guest 
at  this  spiecial  session  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  half  a  century  this  institution  has  dedicated 
its  energies  to  the  services  of  the  Continent. 
This  pieriod  has  proved  that  an  enterprise,  how¬ 
ever  modest  and  limited  in  its  inception,  may  be 
converted  to  a  splendid  realization  when  it  em¬ 
bodies  a  noble  tispiration  and  when  it  represents 
the  firm  determination  of  twenty-one  nations  in 
search  of  a  common  ideal. 

In  these  hours  of  profound  anxiety  for  the  entire 
world,  the  Pan  American  doctrine  which  has 
been  evolved  through  the  foresight  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  pieoples  is  an  admirable  example  of 
international  statesmanship.  In  the  last  ten 
years  progress  has  been  rapid,  for  coupled  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  concept  of  sovereignty, 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  collaboration  have 
been  broadened  through  the  application  of  posi¬ 
tive  measures  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to 
.America. 

The  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  democratic 
practice  of  consultation,  and  the  common  defense 
against  foreign  aggression  afford  a  close  parallel 
in  the  Pan  Americanism  of  today  to  that  foreseen 
by  Bolivar  in  his  memorable  invitation  of  Lima, 
in  which  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  an 
Assembly  that  “would  serve  as  a  council  in  im¬ 
portant  conflicts,  as  a  point  of  contact  in  tne  face 
of  common  dahgers,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
treaties  in  the  event  of  difficulties;  in  short,  as  a 
conciliator  of  our  differences.” 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  still  a  long  road  ahead 
of  us.  Never  can  we  be  too  strong  in  our  determi¬ 
nation  and  our  resolve  to  strengthen  those  juridi- 
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cal  principles  which  we  have  unanimously 
adopted  and  which  are  intended  to  make  peace 
and  justice  the  fundamental  bases  of  international 
relations. 

Bolivia,  I  can  assure  you,  will  unhesitatingly 
contribute  its  support  to  this  great  work  of  soli¬ 
darity.  Its  past  history  has  been  a  constant  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  effective  the  principle  of  law  in  the 
relations  among  our  young  republics.  Today,  as 
always,  it  is  animated  only  by  a  .teadfast  desire 
to  achieve  the  acceptance  of  the  highest  principles 
of  justice  and  mutual  understanding. 

My  people  feel  most  deeply  that  their  destiny  is 
part  of  the  destiny  of  America.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  they  have  invariably  adhered  to  every 
movement  that  seeks  to  harmonize  individual  or 
collective  efforts  to  promote  the  common  welfare. 

It  is  this  sense  of  unity,  of  resi)ect  for  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  each  nation,  that  constitutes  the  spirit¬ 


ual  strength  of  our  Hemisphere.  Under  its  noble 
inspiration  we  of  the  present  generation  will  be 
enabled  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  carry  in  the  universal  task  of 
material  and  moral  reconstruction,  once  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  bloodshed  which  today  saddens  the  world 
has  passed.  Only  on  this  basis  will  the  hopes  of 
the  peoples  of  America  be  realized. 

The  address  of  President  Penaranda  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  It 
was  as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  for  me  to  come  into 
this  shrine  of  American  liberties. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  sincerely  moved,  because 
I  consider  you  the  true  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  and  know  that  through  you 
I  am  speaking  to  them.  I  am  grateful,  therefore, 
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for  this  honor,  and  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my 
country  as  well  as  in  my  own. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  always 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  historic  and  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  this  great  nation.  It  stands  essentially 
for  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and  today 
especially  it  symbolizes  to  the  world  at  large  not 
only  the  objective  manifestation  of  that  power, 
but  a  real  assurance  that  all  free  men — within 
and  without  the  United  States — will  find  in  its 
midst  staunch  defenders  of  Justice  and  Right. 

This  Congress  is  the  best  example  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  makes 
it  possible  to  safeguard  and  preserve  a  sovereign 
power  that  is  zealous  of  its  rights  and,  at  the 
same  time,  respectful  of  the  limitations  of  its  own 
privileges. 

It  is  to  such  a  harmonious  balance  of  powers 
that  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  your  democratic 
institutions,  the  security  of  your  'citizens,  and 
their  prized  equality  before  the  Law. 

I,  too,  represent  a  Republic  proud  of  its  genuine 
democratic  tradition — a  Republic  whose  birth 
was  influenced  by  the  lofty  ideals  that  your  own 
War  of  Independence  and  the  French  Revolution 
had  just  spread  throughout  the  world. 

No  sooner  w£is  Bolivia’s  independence  pro¬ 
claimed  than  the  Nation  was  ftn-ced  to  struggle, 
in  its  first  Congress  of  1825,  against  material 
obstacles  that  at  times  caused  men  of  little  faith 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  future.  However,  once 
those  turbulent  manifestations  of  a  period  of 
transition  were  over,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Bolivian  democratic  consciousness  was  strong  and 
deep-rooted.  In  the  darkest  days  of  her  history, 
Bolivia,  thanks  to  her  own  people,  kept  hojJe 
alive,  and  saw  new  life  come  to  the  Nation  through 
its  Congress  and  its  Constituent  Assemblies. 

It  had  to  be  so,  because  the  flame  of  Bolivia’s 
republican  spirit  had  never  been  extinguished; 
rather,  it  burned  more  brightly,  once  the  momen¬ 
tary  shadows  had  been  dispelled. 

That  light  keeps  shining  today,  perhaps  more 
brilliantly  than  ever.  In  dark  moments  like  the 
present,  when  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  of 
democratic  convictions  have  been  questioned,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Bolivia  has  reaffirmed  her 
faith  with  unfaltering  confidence  and  determina¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  my  country  has  offered  to  you 
the  sum  total  of  her  resources  and  her  support  in 
the  vital  struggle  in  which  you  are  now  engaged. 

Bolivia  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago,  moved  by  democratic  fervor  and  the 
desire  to  make  its  material  and  moral  collabora¬ 


tion  with  the  United  Nations  even  more  effective, 
it  deeWed  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the 
Axis  powers. 

As  I  face  you,  the  lawmakers  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Democracy,  I  cannot  but  recognize  the 
solemnity  of  the  moment. 

We  have  come  to  a  halt  in  the  road.  We  arc 
fighting  aggression  and  violence.  Our  most  cher¬ 
ished  ideals  are  threatened,  and  somber  fears 
darken  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  humanity. 

We  are  fighting  to  defend  those  ideals.  Your 
soldiers  have  made  them  their  battle  cry,  and  are 
fighting  bravely  to  win  or  die  for  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  their  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
even  more  than  material  strength,  that  keeps  them 
marching  forward.  That  is  why  victory  shall  be 
theirs ! 

Yet,  hard  and  heroic  though  the  task  of  those 
warriors  may  be,  no  less  hard  and  heroic  a  task 
awaits  the  lawmakers  of  America.  Their  delib¬ 
erations  today  will  determine  the  decisions  to  be 
made  at  the  hour,  already  near,  when  justice  is 
restored,  and  when  jjcace  once  agedn  reigns  among 
men  of  good  will. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  signific2mt  moment. 
There  is  something  in  it  that  recalls  the  days  of 
our  republican  infancy,  when  there  were  so  many 
evidences  of  unity  and  fraternity.  But  today,  the 
parliaments  of  our  Continent  are  isolated,  without 
contact.  Until  now,  we  have  lived  in  this  “great 
island,  America”  without  knowing  each  other. 
Perhapis  our  only  bond  has  been  the  identity  of 
our  democratic  ideals. 

Now  that  an  era  of  closer  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  interchange  has  fortunately  been  initi¬ 
ated,  it  is  the  task  of  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  the 
New  World  to  strengthen  our  ties  of  friendship 
and  understanding  by  playing  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  the  external  relations  of  our  countries. 
This  could  be  accomplished  through  an  Americtm 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

We  are  governments  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  It  is  for  the  people,  therefore,  to  decide 
the  future  by  seeking  inspiration  in  the  conscience 
with  which  God  has  endowed  every  human  being, 
and  which  finds  its  purest  expression  when  Liberty 
and  Justice  shine  triumphant  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  9  the  President 
and  his  party  left  Washington  for  Detroit 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  to 
visit  some  of  the  leading  defense  plants. 
Everywhere  he  went,  as  well  as  in  his  short 
stay  in  Canada,  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
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and  feted.  Arriving  in  New  York  he  was 
likewise  warmly  greeted  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  in  the  few  days  of 
his  stay  received  innumerable  attentions 
from  officials,  from  the  heads  of  important 
institutions,  and  from  eminent  Bolivians 
residing  in  the  metropolis.  Among  his 
hosts  were  the  Consul  General  of  Bolivia, 
Dr.  Teddy  Hartmann;  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  President  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation;  the  Grace 
Company,  for  which  Mr.  Jorge  E.  Zalles, 
vice  president,  did  the  honoi's;  the  Pan 
.\merican  Society  of  New  York;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Senor  Sim6n  I.  Patino.  Hon¬ 
orary  degrees  were  conferred  on  President 
Penaranda  by  Columbia  and  Fordham 
Universities.  On  Sunday,  May  16,  he 
attended  mass  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
and  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Monsignor  O’Hara.  The  President 
also  found  time  to  visit  West  Point,  re¬ 


view  the  cadets,  and  lunch  with  the 
officers  of  the  Military  Academy. 

President  Peharanda’s  party  was  com¬ 
posed  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Tomas  M. 
Elio,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bo¬ 
livia;  His  Excellency  General  David  Toro, 
former  President  of  Bolivia;  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Bolivian  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico;  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Gosalvez,  Ambassador;  General  Fe¬ 
lipe  M.  Rivera,  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary;  the  Honorable  Jorge  del  Castillo, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Secretary  of 
the  Presidency;  the  Honorable  Jorge  de  la 
Barra,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Protocol:  and  Dr,  Alfonso  Crespo, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Presidency. 
With  President  Penaranda  from  Bolivia 
traveled  the  Honorable  Pierre  de  L.  Boal, 
American  Ambassador  in  Bolivia.  Briga¬ 
dier  General  James  H.  Walker,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Captain  A.  E.  Schrader,  U.  S,  N., 
were  detailed  as  the  President’s  aides. 


Inter- American 
Trade  Scholarship  Program 


The  Inter- American  Trade  Scholarship 
program  is  one  of  the  newest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
the  recent  steps  aimed  toward  promoting 
hemisphere  good  will  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  After  less  than  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perimental  progress,  it  has  blossomed  forth 
into  a  full-fledged  implement  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  program. 

The  trade  scholarship  idea  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  Office 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  was  casting 
about  for  a  practical  method  of  filling  the 
gap  left  by  the  various  branches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  which  were  then  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  foreign  field  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  war  production  at  home.  These 
industries  had  long  made  it  a  practice  to 
bring  promising  young  men  from  the 
various  republics  to  the  United  States  for 
varying  periods  of  industrial  training. 

While  such  opportunities  for  training  in 
the  United  States  were  falling  off,  the  need 
for  technically  trained  young  industrial 
leaders  increased  as  the  drive  for  greater 
industrial  and  economic  self-sufficiency 
throughout  Latin  America  got  under  way. 

This  combination  of  circumstances 
brought  the  Inter- American  Trade  Schol¬ 
arship  program  into  being.  By  the  end 
of  this  year  two  hundred  scholarships  will 
have  been  granted  to  young  men  from  the 
20  republics  to  the  south,  and  they  will  be 
undergoing  specialized  training  in  two 
score  different  industries,  ranging  from  the 
canning  of  soup  to  banking,  agriculture 
and  the  building  of  tractors. 

“This  plan  of  training  the  young  men 
from  the  other  Americas  to  run  their  ow  n 


factories  and  industries  has  many  obvious 
advantages,”  points  out  Elliott  S.  Hanson, 
the  administrator  of  the  program.  “Its 
technical  aspects  are  self-evident.  It  also 
is  true  that  the  young  man  from  Chile,  for 
example,  who  spends  two  years  in  the 
United  States  learning  to  design,  build 
and  repair  machinery,  will  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  United  States  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  is  also  very  likely  that,  if  he 
likes  us  as  we  hope  he  will,  he  will  serve 
for  many  years  as  an  unofficial  ambassador 
of  good  will.  In  the  meantime,  our 
government  is  finding  this  factory  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  program  a  quick  and 
practical  method  of  spreading  much- 
needed  technical  and  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  skill  among  the  republics  of  the 
hemisphere.  At  the  same  time  these  young 
men  are  helping  us  to  understand  the 
problems  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

“This  program  is  not,  primarily,  a 
white-collar  proposition,”  says  Mr.  Han¬ 
son,  “or  one  confined  to  the  halls  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  concerned  chiefly  with  degrees  or 
diplomas. 

“When  we  find  a  likely  young  man  in 
Mexico  or  Peru  or  Brazil  who  wants  to 
build  engines,  make  cheese  or  fix  tele¬ 
phones,  we  bring  him  to  the  United  States 
and  give  him,  here  in  Washington,  a  brief 
orientation  course  to  familiarize  him  with 
our  language — he  is  required  to  know  some 
English  in  advance — customs,  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  and  then  send  him  out  to  a 
shop  or  factory  or  business  where  he  spends 
from  one  to  two  years  working  alongside 
other  young  Americans  who  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 
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TRADE  SCHOLARSHIP  TRAINEES 

A  Chilean  specializes  in  dairy  products,  a  Brazilian  in  petroleum  refining,  a  Guatemalan  in  radio  trans* 
mission,  a  Peruvian  in  tire  rebuilding  and  repairing,  and  a  Haitian  in  electrical  utility  operation. 


NEW  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS^ 


Court«ay  of  Coordlootor  of  laur-AmerioBO  Affairs 

MORE  TRAINEES 

A  Bolivian  studies  banking,  a  Costa  Rican  agriculture,  a  Dominican  meat  production,  a  Mexican  mining, 

and  a  Paraguayan  tanning. 


INTER-AMERICAN  TRADE 

“During  this  time  he  receives  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  cover  his  living  expenses,  which 
he  must  earn.  He  is  moved  about  from 
department  to  department.  His  work  is 
closely  supervised  by  the  management, 
while  his  degree  of  progress  depends 
largely  on  his  ability  to  adjust  himself  and 
his  desire  to  learn.” 

The  largest  single  group  of  trainees  ar¬ 
rived  from  Mexico  City  not  long  ago. 
These  16  young  men,  like  others  before 
them,  were  quartered  at  the  University  of 
Mainland  near  Washington  during  their 
orientation  course.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  trainees  have  their  first  contact  with 
young  people  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  the  use  of  the  university 
library,  cafeteria  and  gymnasium.  They 
are  made  welcome  in  the  clubs  and  attend 
the  athletic  contests  and  musical  and 
dramatic  affairs. 

Young  trainees  from  the  American 
Republics  are  constantly  arriving  at  and 
leaving  the  university.  New  ones  come 
from  the  republics  to  the  south  as  others 
set  out  for  the  industries  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned. 

There  are  trainee-selection  committees  in 
the  respective  capitals  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  These  committees  are  com¬ 
posed  of:  (1)  an  American  business  man 
who  acts  cis  chairman  and  who  represents 
the  interests  of  United  States  industrial 
concerns;  (2)  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
nation  concerned,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Inter- American  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  and  (3)  a  representative  of  the 
technical  institutions  of  that  nation. 

Thus  the  trade-trainee  program  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  unifonn  procedure  for 
choosing  worthy  young  men  of  the  other 
Americas  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  type  of  vocational  training  most 
needed  in  the  economic  development  of 
their  homeland. 

The  selection  of  the  candidate  is  strictly 
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on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  applicant 
must  be  between  18  and  25,  be  able  to 
pass  a  physical  test  and  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  English.  Preference 
is  given  to  those  who  have  had  technical, 
engineering,  economic,  scientific,  com¬ 
mercial  or  agricultural  education,  or  have 
shown  manifest  aptitude  in  one  of  these 
fields. 

The  applicant  is  made  to  understand 
that  the  training  will  be  of  a  strictly 
practical  nature  with  much  manual  labor 
in  actual  operations.  His  expenses  are 
paid  to  and  from  the  United  States  and 
during  his  stay  in  Washington.  After 
that  he  is  expected  to  live  on  whatever 
allowance  he  receives  from  the  firm  by 
which  he  is  trained. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  typical 
trainees,  but  all  may  be  described  as 
united  by  the  common  denominator  of  a 
willingness  to  work  and  an  earnest  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  every  minute  of  the 
training  count. 

American  industry  is  giving  the  training 
program  its  enthusiastic  suppxjrt,  and 
many  firms  that  have  no  direct  interest 
in  the  Latin  American  field  are  taking 
trainees  into  their  organizations. 

Among  the  large  number  of  United 
States  industries  that  are  cooperating  in 
this  program  are  petroleum,  refractories, 
tanning,  mining,  industrial  chemicals, 
rubber,  air  conditioning,  road-building 
machinery,  telephone,  dairy  products, 
textiles,  vegetable  oils,  glass,  railroad 
mechanics,  stock  breeding,  and  banking. 
Many  United  States  Government  institu¬ 
tions,  bureaus,  and  agencies  also  are 
assisting  in  various  ways.  This  list  includes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Public 
Roads  Administration,  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the 
Pan  American  Society,  the  YMCA,  Rotary^ 
International,  the  Lions  Club,  and  many 
other  organizations  have  given  the  training 
program  their  indorsement  and  support. 


The  Pan  .\merican  Union,  says  Mr. 
Hanson,  has  been  particularly  helpful  in 
furthering  this  program  through  its  warm 
hospitality  in  making  welcome  the  young 
men  from  the  American  Republics  as  they 
arrive  in  Washington,  through  the  gener¬ 
ous  sharing  of  its  excellent  library  and 
other  facilities  and  through  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  and  gatherings  in  its  fine  building. 


k 


Bolivian  Dances 

NILDA  NUNEZ  DEL  PR.\DO 


Since  the  dance  was  the  first  art  created 
by  man,  it  is  coeval  with  the  most  remote 
beginnings  of  any  race,  culture,  or  people. 
It  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  prim¬ 
itive  peoples  because  of  its  religious  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  a  form  of  divine  worship,  a 
rite  demanding  of  participants  not  only 
the  ability  to  dance  skilfully,  but  also  moral 
and  aesthetic  qualifications. 

The  Indian  races,  which  are  especially 
fond  of  the  dance,  have  invested  it  with 
great  sumptuousness  and  endowed  it  with 
privileges. 

There  is  almost  no  source  of  information 
enabling  us  to  describe  the  dance  in  ancient 
Tihuanacu,  but  on  some  huacos  (pottery 
vessels)  decorated  with  religious  motifs, 
Nustas,  or  Virgins  of  the  Sun  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  temple,  appear  in  poses  indica¬ 
tive  of  dancing.  We  may  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  dance,  in  union  with  other 
arts  such  as  music,  formed  part  of  the 
religious  rites  in  the  Temples  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  on  Lake  Titicaca.  In  tombs 

Part  of  an  unpublished  book,  “Dances  and  Costumes 
of  Bolivia." 


excavated  in  the  regions  mentioned,  gold 
and  silver  masks  have  been  found.  Some 
archeologists  believe  that  they  were  used 
by  priests  and  dancers  to  give  them  a 
superhuman  expression  in  liturgical  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

In  the  empire  of  the  Incas  the  dance 
occupied  an  especially  high  place.  Its 
religious  character  was  marked,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  relation  of  man  with  the  earth. 
We  know  that  the  Incas  celebrated  in  the 
course  of  the  year  four  great  festivals,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  beginning  of  the  four 
seasons.  These  were  the  Inti  Raimi,  or 
winter  solstice,  the  Ciluay  Raimi,  or  spring 
equinox,  Kopaj  Raimi,  or  summer  solstice, 
and  Mosoja  Nina,  or  autumn  equinox.  At 
these  festivals  there  were  sacrifices  of 
llamas,  condors  and  vicunas  to  the  god 
Inti,  who  represented  the  Sun.  Liturgical, 
war  and  pastoral  dances  were  executed  by 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  by  the  young 
warriors,  and  by  the  shepherds.  At  the 
spring  solstice  the  fields  were  blessed,  and 
when  the  black  furrows  were  opened  the 
earth  was  adorned  with  flowers  while  the 
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V'irgins  sang  and  danced.  At  the  time  of 
the  harvest  there  were  similar  ceremonies, 
all  enhanced  with  splendid  trappings. 
The  dancers  wore  rich  costumes  of  feathers, 
heavy  with  embroidery,  precious  stones, 
and  furs. 

These  dances  have  been  handed  down, 
and  the  Aymaras  and  Quechuas,  who  live 
in  Bolivia,  continue  to  keep  Roman 
Catholic  religious  festivals  in  a  similar 
manner.  Although  these  dances  are  called 
religious,  they  have  many  vestiges  of 
paganism,  for  it  is  obvious  that  although 
the  Indian  has  accepted  and  welcomed 
Catholicism,  he  still  preserves  traces  of  his 
primitive  culture.  In  almost  all  his  dances 
he  exalts  his  ancestors  and  his  ancient 
gods — the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  the 
Hail,  the  Rain— and  celebrates  his  sacred 
animals,  such  as  the  condor,  the  symbol  of 
the  day  and  the  heights;  the  puma,  the 
symbol  of  the  night  and  darkness;  the 
jaguar;  the  vicuna;  the  fish. 

The  dances  have  persisted  because  of  the 
profoundly  conservative  spirit  of  the  In¬ 
dian.  Naturally  time  has  taken  away  or 
modified  some  of  their  original  character; 
the  costumes  especially  have  been  simpli¬ 
fied  and  corrupted.  Besides  the  dances  of 
purely  native  origin,  called  in  the  Quechua 
dialect  takis  and  in  the  Aymara  dialect 
takko,  others  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  during  colonial  times  or  show 
the  influence  of  the  latter. 

A  dancer  must  reach  a  certain  age  before 
he  can  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  If  a 
youth  is  over  eighteen,  his  age  is  certified 
by  saying,  “He  has  already  danced.” 
When  an  Indian  who  was  seeking  a  girl  in 
marriage  was  trying  to  convince  her 
parents  that  he  was  not  as  youthful  as 
he  looked,  he  said  with  great  pride, 
“But  Tata,  I  have  already  danced  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 
Taking  part  in  the  dances  gives  the  par¬ 
ticipants  a  distinct  superiority  and  entitles 


them  to  privileges  and  great  consideration. 

On  church  feast  days  arches  lavishly 
trimmed  with  foliage,  flowers,  fruit  and 
silver  objects  are  raised  in  front  of 
Catholic  churches  and  there  the  Indians, 
imbued  with  ecstatic  fervor,  execute  their 
dances,  imparting  great  solemnity  and 
mysterious  charm  to  the  ceremonies. 
They  wear  masks,  sometimes  with  pathetic 
expressions  and  sometimes  of  a  mystic 
conventionality  intended  to  dehumanize 
the  dancers  and  to  give  the  ritual  a  sense 
of  unreality  and  fantasy.  This  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  use  of  brocade,  feathers, 
little  mirrors,  glass  beads,  spangles,  rib¬ 
bons,  and  many  other  adornments  that 
lend  the  dancers  an  air  of  enchantment. 
Thus  for  the  Indians  these  dances,  trans¬ 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  legend 
and  superstition,  are  not  only  a  part  of 
their  religious  worship,  but  also  a  pleasure 
and  a  diversion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
authentic  native  form  of  expression  of  the 
Bolivian  aborigines  will  not  disappear,  for 
it  greatly  enriches  national  folklore  and 
local  color. 

There  is  an  enormous  variety  of  dances, 
as  one  may  see  in  village  squares  and  even 
in  parts  of  cities.  The  festival  of  the 
Virgin  of  Copacabana  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
celebrated  August  5,  is  famous  throughout 
Bolivia  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
Hundreds  of  Indians  flock  there  from  the 
most  distant  towns  and  compete  in  the 
dances,  all  gathering  in  the  atrium  of  the 
church  or  in  the  main  square.  There  are 
also  other  festivals  of  great  solemnity,  such 
as  the  Feast  of  the  Cross  on  May  3,  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Feasts  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
Candlemas,  Carnival,  and  All  Souls’  Day. 
Moreover,  special  events  among  communi¬ 
ties  or  families  are  also  celebrated  with 
dances.  Thus  we  have  the  rutuchi,  or  the 
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first  time  a  child’s  hair  is  cut.  A  wedding 
gives  rise  to  a  long  and  gay  celebration, 
and  there  is  another  great  occasion  when 
anyone  in  the  community  has  bought  a 
piece  of  property.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  dance  of  the  Sun-god  (Inti), 
the  dances  of  the  Sicuris,  the  Kallaguas 
and  the  Chiriguanos,  La  Kahua,  or  dance 
of  love,  the  dance  of  the  flutes,  the  dance 
of  the  llama  drivers,  the  Kaluyo,  and  so  on. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  native  dances 
of  the  deepest  religious  significance  was 
that  of  the  Sun-god.  As  ancient  as  the 
adoration  of  the  Sun  by  the  Indians,  it 
has  been  preserved  for  many  generations, 
although  it  has  now  lost  a  large  part  of 
its  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  deep 
veneration  that  the  Indians  had  for  the 
Sun  was  expressed  in  the  construction  of 
temples  of  stone  adorned  with  silver,  in 
carved  monoliths,  in  vessels  of  the  finest 
clay,  and  in  sacrifices  and  dances.  To 
these  Indians  of  the  Andine  highlands, 
which  are  piercingly  cold  at  night,  the 
Sun  was  the  creator  of  every  living  being, 
of  everything  that  signifies  happiness,  com¬ 
fort,  labor,  life,  and  love.  He  was  the  god 
that  made  the  fields  fruitful,  that  created 
rain,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

In  Inca  times  the  dance  of  the  Sun-god 
was  executed  at  the  spring  equinox  with 
great  magnificence.  It  was  the  most 
important  of  the  year  because  of  its  rites 
and  religious  ceremonies.  At  present  this 
dance  takes  place  annually  in  the  Canton 
of  Achacachi,  Province  of  Omasuyos, 
Department  of  La  Paz.  It  is  not  as  solemn 
as  in  bygone  times  nor  is  the  mask  used  as 
large  and  heavy.  The  rhythm  of  the 
dance  is  marked  by  many  genuflections 
and  bows,  but  because  of  the  great  weight 
of  the  costume  it  is  not  very  lively.  There 
are  only  three  dancers,  the  chief  person¬ 
age,  who  represents  the  Sun,  and  two 


acolytes.  A  month  beforehand  the  chief 
dancer  is  selected  by  means  of  a  competi¬ 
tion.  He  must  possess  certain  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  outstanding  strength, 
height,  and  robustness,  and  have  fine  moral 
qualities.  He  is  well  fed  and  especially 
trained  so  that  he  can  sustain  the  burden 
of  the  costume  that  he  must  wear  for  the 
dance.  The  huge  mask,  representing  the 
Sun,  is  of  gold  and  the  human  features 
given  it  express  happiness  and  joy.  The 
rays  are  set  with  glass,  little  mirrors,  and 
jewels.  The  whole  headdress  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  dancer’s  body.  On  his  breast 
he  wears  a  gold  star  over  a  costume  of 
red  brocade,  from  whose  sleeves  hang 
small  silver  moons.  Around  his  waist  is 
a  silver  belt  decorated  with  moons,  stars, 
and  a  stepped  sign  representing  the  earth. 

In  each  hand  the  dancer  carries  a  wand, 
one  terminating  in  a  silver  moon  and  the 
other  in  a  star  representing  Venus. 
These  wands  he  moves  in  time  to  the 
music.  The  two  acolytes  wear  white 
trousers  and  sky-blue  jackets,  trimmed 
with  silver  cords;  they  carry  swords. 
Their  movements  consist  only  of  short 
steps  taken  in  time  with  the  principal 
dancer.  It  is  said  that  in  old  times  the 
night  after  the  fiesta  was  over  if  the  dancer 
had  shown  himself  capable  of  enduring 
the  weight  of  his  headdress  through  the 
whole  dance,  he  received  as  reward  an 
Indian  maiden  chosen  among  the  most 
beautiful;  this  was  an  honor  for  her. 
Furthermore  he  was  given  a  sum  of  money 
and  for  his  supper  a  tender  lamb,  three 
fowls,  six  rabbits  and  a  great  quantity  of 
fermented  drinks.  This  abundant  meal 
was  often  too  much  for  the  dancer,  who 
was  likely  to  be  found  dead  the  next  day. 
The  best  musicians  competed  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  dance,  the  orchestra  being  formed 
by  small  flutes  (pinquillos)  and  a  drum. 


The  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club 
in  Wartime 


MARGARET  A.  CORBETT 

i 


When  a  major  disaster  such  as  total  war 
engulfs  a  nation  and  changes  the  whole 
course  of  the  lives  of  its  peace-loving  sub¬ 
jects,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  living, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  an  institution  such 
as  a  garden  club  should  question  its  right 
to  carry  on  its  normal  activities.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Buenos  Garden 
Club.  Some  of  its  members  were  in 
favor  of  closing  down  the  Club  for  the 
duration  of  the  war;  others,  realizing  that 
the  efforts  of  ardent  gardeners  over  a 
period  of  several  years  would  be  wasted, 
were  in  favor  of  carrying  on,  and  turning 
certain  events,  such  as  flower  shows  on  an 
inexpensive  scale,  into  a  means  of  making 
money  for  Red  Cross  purposes.  The 
majority  being  in  favor  of  this  modus 
viiendi,  the  Club  settled  down  to  do  its 
best  to  keep  awake  the  interest  in  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  useful  mental  relaxation  from 
continual  thoughts  of  bloodshed  and 
misery. 

The  last  big  Show  was  held  in  1939  on 
the  roof  garden  of  the  Alvear  Palace 
Hotel.*  The  financial  results  were  3,300 
pesos  for  the  British  Red  Cross,  and  3,200 
pesos  for  the  benefit  of  local  British  and 
American  charities,  which  until  then  had 
had  the  full  sum  of  money  raised  every 
year  by  means  of  one  big  flower  show. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  wais  entailed  by  this 
show,  but  the  result  was  good  enough  to 
justify  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Club. 

*  See  Bulletin,  Febnuuy  1939,  p.  76. 


The  year  1940  gave  no  hope  of  a  short 
war  if,  indeed,  anyone  had  ever  dreamt 
of  such  a  possibility.  It  also  showed  the 
new  committee  that  something  different 
would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  regards 
money-making  entertainments,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  up  the  standard  of  these 
events,  but  with  a  greatly  reduced  ex¬ 
penditure. 

The  President  of  the  Club  proposed  a 
Rose  Show.  This  scheme  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  popular,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
decided  to  try  it  out  once,  at  any  rate. 

Many  were  the  anxious  hours  when  the 
roses  themselves  seemed  unwilling  to  lend 
their  indispensable  cooperation  and  proved 
more  uncertain  in  their  blooming  than 
ever  before!  However,  the  show,  with 
artistic  arrangements  to  supplement  the 
rose  exhibits,  took  place  on  the  appointed 
date,  and  was  a  financial  success,  as  well  as 
an  artistic  one,  4,267  pesos  being  handed 
over  to  the  British  Red  Cross,  and  4,000 
pesos  to  the  local  British  and  American 
charities  always  favored  by  the  Club. 

Came  1941,  and  we  were  all  further  into 
the  war  than  ever.  All  the  members  had 
less  and  less  time  for  anything  other  than 
war  work,  in  guilds  or  in  other  fields  of 
patriotic  effort. 

The  President  and  Committee  took 
counsel.  A  book  of  the  show,  assembled  by 
an  energetic  member,  which  had  been  a 
very  useful  way  of  securing  a  definite  sum 
for  charity  by  means  of  advertisements 
given  by  many  sympathetic  business  firms, 
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Courtmv  of  BurMO  of  PiibUe  Pork*.  Bueno*  Aires 


A  PUBLIC  ROSE  GARDEN,  BUENOS  AIRES 


was  no  longer  a  possibility  as,  obviously, 
there  were  fewer  articles  to  advertise.  The 
President  again  had  a  brain-wave,  and 
suggested  that  a  Plant  and  Flower  Market 
be  held  in  the  same  place  as  the  last  Rose 
Show,  namely  the  Alvear  Palace  Hotel,  in 
the  very  nice  reception  rooms,  which  had 
proved  such  a  good  background  for  the 
flowers.  The  management  of  the  hotel 
had  always  been  well  disposed  towards  the 
Club  in  pre-war  days  and  had  been  more 
than  generous  in  its  cooperation  with  the 
Club  in  its  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Besides  the  Market,  it  was  also  decided  to 
hold  a  small  Spring  Flower  Show,  to  pool 
all  the  profits  of  small  branch  shows,  and 
to  hand  the  total  over  to  the  specified 
funds,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  aid  of  the  branches  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Garden  Club  operating  in  a  number 


of  different  suburbs  has  been  invaluable. 
Their  chairmen  have  had  to  work  very 
hard  to  maintain  good  leadership  of  their 
members  and  attend  to  their  patriotic 
activities  as  well. 

The  Plant  and  Flower  Market  was  held 
on  May  8,  as  planned,  and  was  an 
unqualified  success.  Members  provided 
the  plant  material  sold  at  the  various 
stalls.  Seeds,  bulbs,  seedlings,  plants, 
cut  flowers,  jams,  jellies,  vegetables,  fancy 
articles  connected  with  gardening,  such 
as  aprons,  baskets,  and  kneeling  mats — 
in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  got  ready 
in  time  for  the  Market  was  there.  The 
Market  was  a  new  venture,  and  as  such 
there  was  not  over-much  time  in  which  to 
prepare.  The  financial  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  British  Red  Cross 
received  3,376  pesos  from  a  new  type  of 
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wartime  event  that  the  public  liked  and 
considered  an  extremely  commendable 
innovation. 

The  last  large  function  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Garden  Club,  held  on  October  29 
and  30,  also  at  the  Alvear  Palace  Hotel, 
was  the  General  Open  Flower  Show, 
always  for  amateurs  only,  in  which  certain 
classes  of  flowers  and  an  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  section  filled  the  tw’o  very  attractive 
salons.  The  result  of  this  show  and  the 
takings  at  local  branch  shows  during  the 
year  brought  3,266  pesos  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  2,940  pesos  to  the  local  charities 
favored  by  the  Club. 

These  sums  of  money  may  not  seem 


sensational  to  readers  accustomed  to 
American  munificence,  but  they  certainly 
were  not  raised  without  hard  and  devoted 
work  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and 
have  justified  the  claim  made  by  those 
who  saw  in  the  continuance  of  Garden 
Club  activities  a  power  for  good,  which 
is  still  capable  of  expansion  as  new  needs 
are  constantly  made  manifest.  Plants 
will  be  wanted  for  the  preparation  of 
useful  drugs,  a  shortage  of  many  valuable 
seeds  is  a  probability,  and  in  the  gathering 
of  plants  and  collecting  of  seeds  much 
beneficial  work  is  still  to  be  done.  In  this 
work  the  Buenos  Aires  Garden  Club  is 
only  too  anxious  to  take  its  share. 


Mexico’s  Social  Security  Law 


When  the  President  of  Mexico  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  Republic’s  new  social 
security  law  on  December  31,  1942, 
another  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  was  moulded  into 
reality.  Since  1917,  when  the  rights  of 
labor  were  written  into  Mexico’s  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Government  has  had  before 
it  the  completion  of  an  adequate  social 
insurance  program.  The  idea  was  first 
expressed  in  the  original  text  of  Sec. 
XXIX  of  Article  123  of  the  Constitution, 
which  stated  that  the  establishment  of 
insurance  covering  death,  invalidity,  un¬ 
employment,  accidents,  and  other  analo¬ 
gous  categories  was  of  social  usefulness 
and  that  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Governments  should  promote  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  institutions  to  establish  such  in¬ 
surance.  In  1929  an  amendment  to 
the  section  mentioned  was  even  more 
concrete  in  stating  that  the  enactment 


of  a  social  security  law  covering  such 
risks  was  considered  to  be  for  the  public 
benefit. 

The  need  of  setting  up  a  social  security 
system  in  Mexico  has  echoed  again  and 
again  through  bills  and  through  actual 
legislation  for  many  years.  In  1921  the 
first  draft  of  a  social  security  law  was 
drawn  up;  although  it  was  not  enacted, 
it  served  to  arouse  public  attention  and 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  formulation  of  such  a  law. 
The  Federal  Labor  Law  (1931)  put  into 
effect  workers’  compensation  for  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents  and  occupational  dis¬ 
ease  and  public  concern  over  social 
security  in  general  continued  to  become 
increasingly  keen.  Thus  the  new  law  is 
the  result  of  mature  study  and  prudent 
planning,  and  w'hile  full  account  of  the 
experience  of  other  countries  was  taken 
in  its  formulation,  it  was  carefully  adapted 
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to  Mexico’s  own  special  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics. 

Administration 

The  administration  of  social  security  is 
vested  in  the  Mexican  Social  Security 
Institute,  the  creation  of  which  is  author¬ 
ized  by  the  law.  The  Institute  will  be 
comprised  of  the  following:  (1)  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  or  supreme  authority, 
composed  of  thirty  members,  ten  of  them 
appointed  by  the  President,  ten  by  em¬ 
ployers’  organizations,  and  ten  by  work¬ 
ers’  organizations,  all  of  them  being  named 
for  a  six-year  term  and  not  open  to  reap¬ 
pointment;  (2)  the  Technical  Council,  or 
legal  and  administrative  representative  of 
the  Institute,  composed  of  six  members 
(in  addition  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  Institute),  each  of  the  three  groups 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly 
designating  two;  (3)  a  three-member  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  named  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  (4)  the  Director  General, 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  who,  to  be  eligible,  must  be  a  native- 
born  Mexican  expert  of  recognized  integ¬ 
rity. 

Annual  budgets  and  plans  of  action 
must  be  approved  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  That  body  will  likewise  decide  on 
the  disposition  of  balances  and  provide 
for  meeting  any  budget  deficiencies  that 
may  exist  when  the  triennial  actuarial 
statements  are  presented.  The  Technical 
Council  will  handle  investments  of  funds 
and  carry  out  the  regular  work  of  the 
Institute.  The  Advisory  Committee  will 
audit  financial  statements,  superintend  in¬ 
vestments,  and  work  generally  tor  im¬ 
provement  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Coverage 

The  new  law  provides  for  insurance 
against  industrial  accidents  and  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases;  sickness  and  maternity; 


invalidity,  old  age,  death,  and  involuntary 
unemployment  in  old  age.  The  insurance 
is  compulsory  for  all  persons  employed  by 
public,  private,  or  mixed  enterprises; 
undertakings  managed  by  the  workers 
themselves;  members  of  producers’  co¬ 
operatives;  and  apprentices.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  spouse,  parents,  or 
minor  children  of  an  employer,  even 
though  they  figure  on  the  regular  pay  roll 
as  employees.  The  extension  of  insurance 
benefits  to  home,  domestic,  agricultural, 
and  seasonal  workers  is  forecast  by  a 
clause  of  the  law  that  grants  the  President 
authority  to  determine  how  and  when 
insurance  plans  shall  be  formulated  on 
their  behalf. 

Sources  of  funds 

Workers’  contributions  to  insurance 
funds  are  to  be  figured  according  to  a 
scale  of  nine  wage  groups  (see  table,  page 
380).  Wages  are  defined  as  the  total  remu¬ 
neration  received  by  a  worker  in  compien- 
sation  for  his  services  and  the  nine  groups 
range  from  a  wage  of  1  pieso  or  less  to  12 
or  more  pesos  a  day.  Compensation  in 
the  form  of  room  or  board  is  estimated  as 
an  addition  equal  to  25  percent  of  cash 
wages  and  room  and  board  are  estimated 
as  a  50-p>ercent  addition.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  law  the  remuneration  of  those  who 
work  on  a  commission  or  other  variable 
basis  is  to  be  figured  from  the  total  com- 
fjensation  received  during  the  previous 
year;  in  case  a  person  did  not  work  for  a 
full  year,  his  compensation  for  the  time 
he  worked  will  be  used  to  figure  the  daily 
average;  and  in  the  case  of  a  new  employee, 
the  probable  amount  he  will  earn  will  be 
used  as  the  basis.  Apprentices  who  re¬ 
ceive  no  salary  will  be  considered  as  falling 
into  the  first  wage  group  (1  pieso  or  less  a 
day),  and  their  insurance  contributions 
must  be  paid  in  full  by  their  employers. 
The  employer  must  also  pay  the  workers’ 
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contributions  for  those  who  receive  no 
more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Industrial  accident  and  occupational 
disease  insurance  costs  are  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  employers  in  amounts  to  be 
fixed  proportionally  to  total  wages  paid 
and  the  degree  of  risk  in  the  business  or 
industry  in  question.  A  special  regulation, 
subject  to  revision  at  least  every  three 
years,  will  be  issued  fixing  kinds  and 
degrees  of  risk. 

In  sickness,  maternity,  invalidity,  old 
age,  unemployment,  and  death  insurance, 
workers’  contributions  are  fixed  by  the  law 
according  to  their  wage  groups;  the  work¬ 
ers’  contributions  are  doubled  by  employ¬ 
ers  and  matched  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  exact 
figures  on  wage  groups,  contributions,  and 
benefits  as  contained  in  the  law. 

Benefits 

In  the  case  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  (as  defined  in  the 
Federal  Labor  Law  of  August  27,  1931), 
the  insured  worker  will  receive  medical 
and  surgical  .services,  plus  cash  benefits  if 
he  is  incapacitated  for  work,  through  a 
period  not  exceeding  52  weeks.  If  the  dis¬ 
ability  is  total  and  permanent,  benefits  will 
be  paid  in  amounts  determined  according 
to  the  sliding  scale  of  the  nine  wage  groups, 
mentioned  above  under  Sources  of  funds. 
If  the  permanent  disability  is  only  partial, 
the  insured  will  receive  a  proportional  pen¬ 
sion  in  accordance  with  amounts  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  Federal  Labor  Law;  however, 
if  the  monthly  pension  so  figured  is  less 
than  16  pesos  a  month,  a  lump  indemnity 
equal  to  five  times  the  annual  amount  will 
be  paid  to  the  injured  worker.  If  the  acci¬ 
dent  or  illness  causes  the  death  of  the 
worker,  a  funeral  benefit  equal  to  one 
month’s  wages  will  be  paid,  as  well  as  a 
benefit  to  the  widow  and  to  each  half  or 


full  orphan  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
equal  to  36  percent,  20  percent,  and  30 
percent,  respectively,  of  whatever  pension 
would  have  been  due  the  worker  in  case 
of  total  permanent  disability.  In  case  a 
widow  who  is  receiving  a  pension  remar¬ 
ries,  she  will  receive  a  lump  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  annual  pension,  after  which 
the  pension  will  be  discontinued. 

If  any  accident  or  illness  results  from  the 
effects  of  intoxication,  narcotics,  or  other 
drugs  (if  such  effects  are  deliberately  in¬ 
duced  by  the  worker),  from  the  result  of 
some  crime  for  which  the  insured  was 
responsible,  from  a  suicide  attempt,  or 
from  a  quarrel,  the  worker  will  not  qualify 
for  benefits  or  a  pension;  but  in  case  the 
worker  dies  as  a  result  of  any  of  these 
actions,  his  family  will  still  be  entitled  to 
all  the  above-mentioned  benefits. 

Sickness  insurance  provides  the  insured 
worker,  his  wife,  and  his  children  under 
sixteen  with  medical,  surgical,  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  treatment;  if  the  worker  is  in¬ 
capacitated  for  work,  he  receives  a  cash 
benefit  up  to  a  maximum  of  26  weeks. 
The  insured  woman  is  entitled  to  obstetri¬ 
cal  care,  a  cash  benefit  six  weeks  before 
and  six  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  nursing  pjeriod  either  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  The  wife  of  an  insured 
worker  will  be  provided  with  obstetrical 
care  only.  In  case  a  nonoccupational  ill¬ 
ness  results  in  the  death  of  the  insured 
person,  a  funeral  benefit  of  120  pesos  will 
be  paid. 

Benefits  for  invalidity,  old  age  (after 
the  worker  reaches  65  years),  and  involun¬ 
tary  unemployment  after  the  age  of  60 
are  provided  for,  the  basic  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  being  proportional  to  the  average 
wage  of  the  insured  and  the  number  and 
rate  of  his  contributions.  In  no  case, 
however,  can  an  invalidity  or  old  age 
pension  be  less  than  30  pesos  a  month. 
Preventive  and  curative  services  are  to 
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Mexican  Social  Security  Contributions  and  Benefits  * 


Wage  Obocps 

CONTRIBVTIONS  •  | 

Benefits 

Group  No.  1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Daily  wages  1 

i 

j 

Sickness,  maternity, 
invalidity,  old  age. 
unemployment,  death 
insurance  | 

Industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  , 
diseases  j 

Sickness, 

and 

maternity 

Old  age  and  invalidity 

Temporary 

incapacity 

Permanent 
total  i 
disability 

Workers  • 

Employers 

i 

Daily  cash 
benefit  | 

1 

Monthly  1 
pension 

! 

1 

Daily  cash 
benefit  i 

Basic  ! 
annual 
pension  j 

1 

Increase  > 
for  each  ad¬ 
ditional 
weeklycon- 
tribution 
after  first 
200  weeks 

Peto» 

Petot 

Petot 

Petot  1 

Petot 

Petot 

Petot 

Petot 

I . 

—  to  1.00 . 

0.08 

0.  16 

0.60 

16.00 

0.  35 

57,00 

0.  08 

II . 

1.00  to  2.00 . 

i  0.  16 

0.  32 

1.20 

30.00 

0.60 

108.00 

0.  16 

Ill . 

2.00  to  3.00 . 

0.26 

0.  52 

1.  90 

50.00 

1.00 

180.00 

0.  26 

IV . 

3.00  to  4.00 . 

0.37 

0.  74 

2.  60 

75.00 

1.40 

252.00 

0.  37 

V . 

4.00  to  6.00 . 

0.  52 

1.  04 

3.  70 

100.00 

2.00 

360.  00 

0.  52 

vi;:::....: 

6.00  to  8.00 . 

0.  74 

1.48 

5.  20 

1  140.00 

2.  80 

504.00 

0.  74 

VII . 

8.00  to  10.00 . 

0.  95 

1.90 

6.  70 

180.00 

3.  60 

648.  00 

0.  95 

VIII . 

1  10.00  to  12.00 _ 

1.16 

2.32 

8.  20 

220.00 

4.40 

792.00 

1.16 

IX . 

1  Over  12.00 . 

1.37 

j  2.74 

9. 70 

260.00 

5.  20 

936.00 

1.37 

■  Compiled  from  Ley  del  Seguro  Social,  Diario  Ofieial,  Mexico,  January  19, 1943.  >  Weekly. 

*  The  workers'  contributions  are  matched  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

*  If  the  disability  is  mnnanent  but  only  partial,  the  pension  is  to  be  flgured  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federai 
Labor  Law  in  this  regard,  taking  as  the  basis  of  calculation  the  pension  the  worker  would  receive  if  the  disability  were  permanent 
and  total.  If  the  resulting  monthly  pension  would  be  less  tl^  16  pesos,  the  insured  person  will  receive  instead  a  lump  sum 
equal  to  five  times  the  annual  amount  of  such  pension. 


be  provided,  with  the  object  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  onset  of  invalidity  and  restoring 
the  working  capacity  of  invalidity  pen¬ 
sioners.  Benefits  equal  to  40  percent,  20 
percent,  and  30  percent  of  the  invalidity, 
old  age,  or  unemployment  pension  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  insured  will  be  paid,  with 
specified  exceptions,  to  the  worker’s  widow 
and  half  or  full  orphans  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  resjjectively. 

All  types  of  pensions  or  other  benefits 
provided  in  the  law  for  the  widow  of  a 
worker  are  likewise  made  payable,  in 
case  the  worker  leaves  no  legal  widow, 
to  a  common-law  wife  with  whom  he 
has  lived  for  at  least  five  years  preceding 
his  death. 

Detailed  figures  of  both  cash  benefits 
and  pensions  in  the  various  insurance 
categories  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  Mexican  Social  Security  Institute 


is  given  authority  to  enter  into  contracts, 
on  either  a  collective  or  an  individual 
basis,  for  optional  and  additional  insur¬ 
ance  in  any  of  the  regular  categories  with 
family,  home,  domestic,  agricultural,  sea¬ 
sonal,  or  independent  workers,  tradesmen, 
artisans,  etc.  The  Institute  may  contract 
collectively  for  accident,  sickness,  and 
maternity  insurance  with  the  ejidatarios 
(those  who  live  and  work  on  the  ejidos, 
or  communal  lands)  and  members  of 
agrarian  communities.  Additional  insur¬ 
ance  which  will  offer  greater  benefits 
than  are  obtainable  under  the  compulsory 
plan  may  be  contracted  for  by  workers, 
groups  of  workers,  or  by  employers  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employees,  independ¬ 
ently  or  collectively;  premiums  may  be  paid 
in  lump,  annual,  or  monthly  amounts  at 
rates  and  under  conditions  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  determined  by  the  Institute. 
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Conclusion 

Application  of  Mexico’s  new  social  secu¬ 
rity  law  will  necessarily  be  by  stages,  but 
that  great  groups  of  the  population  will 
eventually  enjoy  its  contemplated  protec¬ 
tion  from  poverty  and  misfortune  is  elo¬ 
quently  attested  by  census  figures  covering 
wage  earners.  At  the  end  of  1939,  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  and  transportation  em¬ 
ployed  677,000  persons.  If  5  is  taken  as 


the  size  of  the  average  worker’s  family, 
it  is  seen  that  when  all  of  these  workers  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  various  insurance 
plans,  social  security  benefits  will  be 
available,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  approx¬ 
imately  3,385,000  persons.  .\nd  when 
the  benefits  of  the  law  are  ultimately 
extended  to  the  rural  masses,  the  social 
protection  envisioned  by  the  Rev'olution 
will  have  been  achieved. 


Embassies  Replace  Legations 


The  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  have  been  gradually  raising 
the  rank  of  their  reciprocal  Legations  to 
that  of  Embassies  in  the  interests  of  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  commerce  and  cul¬ 
ture  uniting  them.  The  completion  of 
this  process,  Ijegun  with  Mexico  in  1898, 
was  announced  on  March  23,  1943  when 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  made  known  that  its  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  would 
henceforth  be  ambassadors,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  countries  likewise  stated 
that  their  chiefs  of  mission  in  Washington 
would  have  that  rank.  All  but  one  of 
the  new  ambassadors  to  the  United  States 
had  already  been  in  Washington  as  min¬ 
isters  of  their  respective  countries  and 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  On  May  4  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  received  successively,  as 
they  presented  their  letters  of  credence, 
the  Ambassador  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian 
Recinos,  who  has  been  his  country’s  Min¬ 


ister  in  Washington  since  1928;  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Hector  David 
Castro,  Minister  since  1934;  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Le6n  De  Bayle, 
Minister  since  1937;  the  Ambassador  of 
Honduras,  Dr.  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Minister 
since  1939  and  Charge  d’ Affaires  several 
times  during  the  previous  six  years;  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Doctor  J.  M.  Troncoso,  Minister  since 
1941;  and  the  Ambassador  of  Haiti, 
Monsieur  Andre  Liautaud,  who  arrived 
as  Minister  in  November  of  last  year. 
The  new  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor 
Carlos  Manuel  Escalante,  who  replaced 
Dr,  Luis  Fernandez,  presented  his  letters 
of  credence  a  few  days  later. 

In  the  remarks  made  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  by  the  new  ambassadors  there  was 
unanimity  in  two  respects:  pleasure  at  the 
cordial  relations  between  their  respective 
nations  and  the  United  States  and  the 
fervor  with  which  each  spoke  of  his 
country’s  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations,  among  which  all  their 
Republics  are  numbered. 
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Acm«  Photo 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SIX  NEW  AMBASSADORS 


The  Ambassadors  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Haiti  after  presenting  their  letters  of  credence  on  May  4,  1943. 


The  Ambassador  of  Guatemala  said: 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  In  taking  the  decision  to  raise  the  rank 
of  its  representative  in  Washington  my  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  animated  by  the  desire  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  new  proof  of  inter-American 
solidarity  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Having  enjoyed  a  long  and  pleasant  residence 
in  this  country  as  the  representative  of  Guatemala 
I  shall  be  very  happy  if  Your  Excellency  contin¬ 
ues  to  lend  me  in  my  new  capacity  your  valuable 
help  and  coopieration  in  the  fulfillment  of  my 
mission.  .  .  . 

The  President  replied: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  In  raising  our  resfiective  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  rank  of  Embassy,  our  Governments 
have  indeed  given  further  expression  to  the  ever 


close  relations  of  friendship,  culture,  and  commerce 
which  unite  them.  Your  Government  has  given 
eloquent  testimony  in  the  pirescnt  critical  epoch  to 
its  devotion  to  the  principle  of  inter-American 
solidarity. 

The  honor  which  your  Government  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  you  in  naming  you  its  first  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  is  a  tribute  to  the  mission 
which  you  have  so  ably  discharged  as  its  Minister 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  wishing  you 
every  success  in  the  assumption  of  your  new 
responsibilities,  I  assure  you  that  the  officials  of 
this  Government  will  continue  to  collaborate  with 
you  with  a  cordiality  befitting  the  good  relations 
which  exist  between  our  countries.  .  .  . 

The  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  The  recent  agreement  made  between  our 
two  Governments  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  Embassy 
their  diplomatic  missions  in  our  respiective  coun- 
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tries  is  itself  a  sure  token  of  the  intention  which 
moves  them  to  strengthen  the  cordial  and  friendly 
relations  that  have  united  them  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  and  hazardous  ep>och  through 
which  the  world  is  now  passing;  and  more  thtm 
ever  a  true  understanding  of  the  interests  common 
to  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  appears  neces¬ 
sary.  From  this  understanding  there  can  surely 
come  the  promise  of  a  stable  peace  and  of  greater 
happiness  for  the  world,  when  the  present  grave 
situation  yields  to  a  more  normal  era. 

Our  two  countries  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
these  beliefs,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  our 
Governments  not  only  envisage  purely  material 
advantages,  such  as  the  increase  of  their  commerce, 
which  they  naturally  do  not  neglect,  but  also  seek 
to  establish  in  our  part  of  the  Christian  world  a 
spiritual  community  of  interests  and  of  high  hu¬ 
mane  aspirations,  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  for  their  countries. 

In  changing  my  official  position  of  Minister 
Plenipotentionary  for  that  of  Ambassador  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  £1  Salvador,  my 
firm  purpiose,  Mr.  President,  will  continue  to  be 
to  interpret  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  officials  of  your  Administration  my 
Government’s  friendship  and  its  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  a  beneficial  cooperation  inspired  by  the 
interests  of  both  our  countries.  .  .  . 

The  President  answered: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  In  raising  the  diplomatic  missions  of  our 
respective  Governments  to  the  rank  of  Embassies, 
we  are  giving  recognition  to  the  increasingly 
close  bonds  of  friendship,  culture  and  commerce 
which  unite  El  Salvador  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  take  this 
step  during  so  critical  a  period,  when  our  coun¬ 
tries  are  jointly  engaged  in  an  epxehal  struggle 
for  the  pn-eservation  of  their  independence  and 
their  institutions. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  reference 
which  you  have  made  to  the  Christi2m  principles 
upx>n  which  we  shall  seek  to  build  a  just  and  last¬ 
ing  peace  when  victory  has  been  achieved.  It  is 
by  these  principles  that  the  nations  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  will  be  guided  in  developing  solutions  of 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  pxwt-war  period. 

In  fulfilling  your  increased  respwnsibilities  as 
Ambassador  you  may  be  certain  that  you  will 
continue  to  receive  from  ail  of  the  officials  of  this 
Government  the  earnest  collaboration  and  under¬ 
standing  which  they  have  always  been  happy  to 
offer  you.  .  .  . 


The  .\mbassador  of  Nicaragua  re¬ 
marked  : 

Mr.  President: 

Upon  the  initiative  of  Your  Excellency’s 
Government,  which  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
our  respiective  diplomatic  missions  in  Managua 
and  Washington  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Embassy.  Moreover,  this  agreement — which  ex¬ 
presses  the  lofty  spirit  of  cordiality  smd  mutual 
coopieration  which  now  characterizes  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  between  our  two  Governments 
— bears  witness  anew  to  the  close  bonds  which 
your  great  nation  wishes  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  with  the  pieoples  of  this  continent 
under  the  principles  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  of  which  Your  Excellency  has  been  the 
enthusi2istic  protagonist.  .  .  . 

Having  been  for  some  years  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  my  Government  in  this  hos¬ 
pitable  country,  I  take  advantage  of  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  oppxirtunity  to  express  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindly 
helpfulness  that  I  have  always  received  from 
the  officials  of  your  enlightened  Government 
in  the  fulfillment  of  my  mission. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Nicaragua, 
General  Anastasio  Somoza — who  recalls  his 
official  visit  to  your  country  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  expieriences  of  his  public  life —  has 
espiecially  charged  me  to  express  again  to  you 
on  this  occasion  his  feeling  of  admiration  and 
loyal  friendship  for  Your  Excellency,  as  well 
as  his  firm  solidarity  with  the  Government  and 
pieople  of  the  United  States  in  the  titanic  struggle 
for  world  democracy  and  liberty  in  which  they 
now  find  themselves  engaged.  Its  destiny  closely 
linked  with  that  of  your  great  country,  the 
Nicarappuan  pieople  has  strongly  identified  itself 
with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  Your  Excellency  that 
in  this  task  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will 
wholeheartedly  pjersevere  until  final  victory  has 
been  achieved.  .  .  . 

To  these  observations  the  President  re¬ 
plied: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

.  .  .  The  raising  of  our  respective  diplomatic 
missions  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  expresses,  as  you 
have  so  ably  described  it,  the  spirit  of  cordiality 
and  cooperation  which  characterizes  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 
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In  receiving  your  new  credentials,  I  am  happy 
to  welcome  you  in  your  new  position  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  representative  of  a  nation  which 
has  given  eloquent  testimony  to  its  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  continental  solidarity,  and  which  has 
contributed  so  wholeheartedly  to  the  war  effort. 
We  shall,  as  you  state,  persevere  until  the  final 
victory  has  been  gained. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  reference  to  the  col¬ 
laboration  which  you  have  received  from  the 
officials  of  this  Governmv.nt.  You  may  be  very 
certain  that  they  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
you,  not  only  as  the  Ambassador  of  a  friendly 
country  but  also  because  of  your  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  which  we  so  greatly  esteem.  ■ 

The  Ambassador  of  Honduras  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  The  elevation  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  Honduras  in  the  United  States  to  the  rank  of 
Embassy,  in  like  manner  as  the  elevation  of  your 
country’s  Mission  in  mine,  at  the  noble  initiative 
of  Your  Excellency’s  Government,  opens  a  new 
era  of  cordiality  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
Republics. 

A  higher  investiture  for  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  reciprocal  cooperation  which  the 
two  nations  maintain  gives  evidence  of  an  even 
greater  strengthening  of  the  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  Honduras,  between  the  en¬ 
lightened  Government  of  Your  Excellency  and 
that  of  my  country,  between  yourself.  Excellency, 
and  the  President  of  Honduras. 

The  two  jjeopies  and  Governments  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  the  most  cordial  harmony 
throughout  their  relations,  which  have  never 
been  interrupted;  and  in  the  appreciation  and 
comprehension  of  their  respective  ideals  and 
interests,  never  as  in  the  last  decade  has  there 
been  such  human  and  loyal  understanding  as 
that  which  happily  exists  between  them  today. 

Honduras  and  its  Government  second  without 
reservation  the  doctrine,  so  aptly  proclaimed  by 
Your  Excellency,  that  “those  who  love  their 
liberty  and  recognize  and  respiect  the  identic 
rights  of  their  neighbors  to  be  free  and  live  in 
peace  must  work  together  for  the  triumph  of 
moral  law  and  principles  in  order  that  peace, 
justice  and  trust  may  prevail  in  the  world.’’ 

For  the  defense  of  these  ideals  and  principles 
that  it  shares,  Honduras  has  not  hesitated  to 
pledge  its  resources,  material  pos.sessions  and 
even  the  lives  of  its  sons.  The  destiny  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  as  its  President  has  declared,  is  linked 


with  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  Apart 
from  the  various  cultural  and  commercial  factors 
which  so  effectively  opierate  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  the  element  of 
economic  coofjeration,  of  which  my  country  has 
been  receiving  such  eloquent  proofs,  the  people 
of  Honduras  bear  witness  in  terms  of  continental 
solidarity  that  their  brothers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  in  past  history,  as  they  arc  in  this 
fateful  hour  through  which  humanity  is  passing, 
the  strongest  defenders  of  the  security  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  Republics  of  America 
because  of  their  ideals  of  liberty  and  of  democracy. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  made  because 
they  suppiort  me  in  carrying  forward,  under  the 
generous  auspices  of  Your  Excellency  and  with 
the  spiecial  assistance  that,  fortunately  for  me,  I 
have  always  found  among  the  officials  of  Your 
Excellency’s  Government,  the  honorable  and 
pleasing  mission  entrusted  to  me  by  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  of  assisting  in  the  constant 
strengthening,  by  the  United  States  and  Hon¬ 
duras  and  their  respective  Governments,  of  the 
firm  and  sincere  friendship  which  is  the  noble 
outgrowth  of  a  just  and  loyal  comprehension  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy.  .  .  . 

The  President  answered: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

.  .  .  The  elevation  of  our  respective  missions  to 
the  rank  of  Embassy  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  always  prevailed 
between  our  countries,  but  is  also  an  expression 
of  our  common  faith  in  a  system  of  international 
relations  based  upon  mutual  resjiect  and  friendly 
collaboration. 

The  concern  of  your  Government  in  the  defense 
of  those  moral  principles  which  constitute  the 
foundations  of  an  international  community  based 
on  peace,  justice,  and  confidence  is  most  grati¬ 
fying.  This  occasion  offers  an  appropriate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  renewed  expression  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  served  so  well  in  our  mutual 
relations. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  you  of  your  satis¬ 
faction,  while  Minister,  with  the  cexiperation  of 
the  officials  of  this  Government  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duties.  You  may  be  assured,  Mr.  Am¬ 
bassador,  that  they  will  continue  to  collaborate 
in  the  friendliest  ftishion  as  befits  the  close  bonds 
uniting  our  respective  countries.  .  .  . 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  said: 
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Mr.  President: 

...  I  experience  a  double  satisfaction  on 
this  occasion,  on  which  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
my  country  in  this  capital  initiates  its  functions 
with  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been  raised  through 
the  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  two  Governments, 
since  it  constitutes  not  only  a  symbol  of  the 
I'clations  between  the  two  nations,  each  day  closer 
and  more  friendly,  but  also  additional  evidence 
that  the  concept  of  juridical  equality  of  States  is  a 
fruitful  reality  among  the  American  nations. 

Our  two  countries,  united  by  a  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  and  by  a  common  faith  in  the  same  ideals  of 
liberty  that  inspired  the  countries’  founders,  find 
themselves  in  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  humanity 
similarly  united  in  a  war  in  which  we  defend  those 
ideals  against  the  forces  of  evil.  These  forces  have 
been  made  to  serve  ideologies  that  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  human  dignity  and  that  deny 
mankind’s  search  for  spiritual  pierfection.  I  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to 
reiterate  to  Your  Excellency  the  sentiment  of 
admiration  and  of  suppmrt  that  the  Dominican 
people  and  Government  have  for  the  efforts  that 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  making  in  this  struggle,  and  also  the 
firm  determination  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
contribute  thereto  all  of  its  resources  until  the 
winning  of  that  victory,  now  foreshadowed,  which 
must  give  to  the  world  a  lasting  peace  based  upon 
human  brotherhood. 

While  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
my  country  before  the  Government  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency,  I  have  always  found  a  friendly  reception 
and  understanding  of  my  mission  and  with  this 
encouragement  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  continue  it  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  friendship 
that  has  placed  the  relations  between  our  two 
peoples  on  piermanent  foundations.  .  . 

The  President  acknowledged  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  remarks  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  I  share  with  you  Mr.  Ambtissador,  the 
belief  that  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  United  States  should  be  marked 
at  this  time  by  the  exchange  of  Ambassadors. 
In  this  act  we  reaffirm  and  bring  into  higher 
relief  the  warm  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  long  characterized  the  relations 
between  the  peoples  and  governments  of  our  two 
countries. 

May  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  most  pleasing 


to  me  and  to  the  officials  of  this  Government  to 
collaborate  with  you  in  the  future  upon  the  same 
cordial  and  friendly  basis  as  has  marked  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  mission  in  Washington  which  you 
have  so  ably  discharged  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  .  .  . 

The  Ambassador  of  Haiti  observed: 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  The  decision  of  the  Government  of  His 
Excellency  President  Elie  Lescot,  made  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  that  of  Your  Excellency,  to 
raise  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  the  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  at  Washington,  ac¬ 
quires  a  piu-ticular  significance  by  reason  of  pres¬ 
ent  events,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  relations  of  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  which  have  always  existed  between  our  two 
countries.  The  war,  which  we  are  forced  to  wage 
for  the  defense  of  the  essential  liberties  of  man, 
has,  in  fact,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
union,  increasingly  close,  of  the  nations  of  this 
Hemisphere.  It  has  afforded  to  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy,  so  happily  inaugurated  and  practiced 
by  Your  E.xcellency’s  Government,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  splendid  and  definitive  crystallization. 
And  we  have  the  right  to  affirm  that  the  benef¬ 
icent  harmony  which  today  characterizes  the 
relations  between  the  various  American  States 
will  serve  tomorrow  as  an  example  and  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  those  who  shall,  rightly,  organize  the 
world  for  peace,  and  for  a  lasting  peace. 

As  regards  my  country,  I  am  happy  to  assure 
Your  Excellency  that  it  will  remain  true  to  its 
tradition.  There  will  be  found  in  the  gesture  of 
its  sons  fighting  in  1779  at  Savannah,  in  its  first 
President,  Alexandre  P6tion,  who  received  in  1815 
and  1816  the  illustrious  Bolivar  and  helped  him 
to  renew  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Latin 
America,  and  finally  in  its  present  Government, 
which  immediately  declared  war  on  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers  after  the  perfidious  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
powerful  reasons  for  identifying  itself  more  and 
more  with  the  Pan  American  system  and  for  cul¬ 
tivating  particularly  the  friendship  which  binds  it 
to  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States.  .  .  , 

President  Roosevelt  replied: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

.  .  .  The  many  historical  occasions  on  which  the 
people  of  Haiti  have  had  the  happy  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  freedom  are  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  increasingly  significant  relationship  be¬ 
tween  your  country  and  the  United  States  which 
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has  culminated  in  raising  to  the  grade  of  Embassy 
the  diplomatic  missions  of  our  Governments  at 
Washington  and  Port-au-Princc. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  of  my 
deep  satisfaction  in  receiving  you  as  the  first 
Ambassador  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States.  You 
have,  during  your  fhiitful  service  as  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  not 
only  faithfully  interpreted  your  Government’s 
policies,  but  you  have  also,  thanks  to  your  ties 
of  education  and  residence  in  the  United  States, 
admirably  reflected  for  your  Government’s  bene¬ 
fit  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  in  your  new  and 
greater  responsibility  you  will  continue  to  find 
the  officials  of  this  Government  responsive  to 


Haiti’s  aspirations  and  always  ready  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  good  relations 
between  our  two  nations.  .  .  . 

The  Ambassadors  named  by  the  United 
States  in  the  countries  concerned  are  the 
following:  the  Honorable  Boaz  Long,  in 
Guatemala;  the  Honorable  John  D.  Erwin, 
in  Honduras;  the  Honorable  Walter 
Thurston,  in  El  Salvador;  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Stewart,  in  Nicaragua;  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Fay  A.  Des  Fortes,  in  Costa  Rica; 
the  Honorable  Avra  M.  Warren,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  and  the  Honorable 
John  Campbell  White,  in  Haiti. 


Alberto  Lleras  Camargo 

Ambassador  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States 


It  was  on  May  6,  1943  that  Sehor  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt  the  letters  accrediting  him  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Colombia  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  successor  to  Dr.  Gabriel 
Turbay,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  this  occasion  Senor  Lleras  Camargo 
made  an  eloquent  statement  of  Colombian 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations,  saying: 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  Colombia  follows  with  intense  interest 
the  development  of  the  world  conflict,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  which,  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  for  our  p)eople  in  no  way 
either  doubtful  or  indifferent.  President  L6p)ez 
has  had  occasion  to  express  to  Your  Excellency 
how  all  the  Colombian  p>eople  share  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  pjeople  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
volved  in  a  struggle  the  result  of  which  will 
change  the  future  destiny  of  the  world  and  will 
render  espKJcially  favorable  that  of  the  nations 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  In  Colombia  we 
not  only  see  with  joy  the  military  victories  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  appreciate  exactly  the 
prodigious  effort  which  this  country  has  impxKed 


on  itself  in  order  to  meet  totalitarian  aggression 
wherever  it  attempts  to  op>en  a  breach  or  give 
battle  against  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  Republics  have  been  organized, 
following  the  austere  example  and  the  rules  of 
public  law  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Union.  In  this  time  of  war  we  have  been  able 
to  prove  unequivocally  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  pmlicy  of  good  neighborliness  and  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity  which  Your  Excellency  in¬ 
itiated,  in  your  first  presidential  term.  To  this 
pKjlicy  Colombia  has  given  its  unrestricted  ad¬ 
herence  and  has  collaborated  sincerely  and 
vigorously  to  extend  and  intensify  it.  The 
attitude  of  our  country  toward  the  conflict,  since 
December  1941,  has  not  been  merely  that  of 
observing  the  multilateral  pledges  of  solidarity 
or  the  international  norms  outlined  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Conference,  but  that  of  offering  its  collabo¬ 
ration  to  the  United  States  as  far  as  necessary, 
within  the  limitations  imp>osed  on  us  by  our 
material  capacity,  in  the  desire  of  aiding  with 
efficacy  the  cause  which  we  consider  morally  as 
our  own.  We  have  endured  well,  but  we  have 
suffered,  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  in  the 
general  disorder  of  our  economy,  occasioned 
principally  by  the  disturbance  of  maritime  trans- 
pxjrtation.  The  United  States  has  offered  us  and 
has  given  us  a  cooperation  which  we  appreciate 
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all  the  more  because  we  do  not  fail  to  see  the 
sacrifices,  restrictions  and  burdens  which  the 
American  p>eople  bear  with  fortitude  in  order  to 
serve  humanity  and  the  democratic  ideal,  first  as 
the  arsenal  of  the  part  of  the  world  that  is  still 
free,  and  then  as  one  of  the  greatest  war  organiza¬ 
tions  that  mankind  has  known. 

In  Colombia,  Mr.  President,  there  are  none 
but  friends  of  the  United  States,  and  the  policy 
of  collaboration  which  the  Government  has 
developed  with  this  nation  has  no  opponents 
among  my  fellow  countrymen.  The  mission 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  is,  therefore, 
that  of  interpreting  the  intimate  and  public 
sentiments  of  a  people,  and  not  only  the  good 
wishes  of  a  cordially  friendly  government,  whose 
chief  considers  it  a  fortunate  fact  for  both  nations 
that  he  has  been  able  to  express  to  Your  Excellency 
more  than  once,  in  conversation,  his  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  unite  Colombia 
with  the  United  States,  now  in  the  war,  later 
in  a  peace  which  may  give  to  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere — associated  in  the  development  of  common 
political  and  economic  interests — a  f>osition  of 
permanent  world  defense  of  the  forms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  the  belligerent  American  p)eoplcs 
are  upholding  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood, 
and  for  the  survival  of  which  all  are  disposed  to 
fight  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  national  p>olicy.  .  .  . 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
acknowledged  the  new  Ambassador’s  re¬ 
marks  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  As  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  enter  ujxjn 
your  new  duties  in  the  midst  of  a  war  brought  by 
aggressor  nations  upon  the  freedom  loving  peoples 
of  the  world,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  privilege 
which  I,  as  well  as  the  other  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government,  will  2ilways  con¬ 
sider  it  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  your 
responsibilities. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  principles  which  have  guided  our  two 
democracies  and  I  have  admired  the  fervent  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  righteous  cause  of  freedom  which 
Colombia  has  so  vigorously  manifested.  You 
have  indeed  clearly  expressed  the  solidarity  of 
purpose  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States  for 
the  ultimate  and  certain  achievement  of  the  final 
victory  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  just  and 
enduring  peace. 

The  disarrangement  of  economic  life  caused  by 
the  war  brings  serious  problems  indeed  but  as  we 


face  them  together  with  sacrifice,  patience,  and 
steadfast  cooperation  they  will  be  resolved. 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  refer  on  this  occasion 
to  the  invaluable  collaboration  of  Colombia  so 
vigorously  carried  forward  under  the  leadership  of 
my  personal  friend,  your  illustrious  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  .  . 

Senor  Lleras  Camargo,  who  will  be  37 
on  July  3,  1943,  belongs  to  the  brilliant 
younger  generation  now  playing  a  con¬ 
siderable  role  in  Colombian  affairs.  On 
both  sides  he  is  descended  from  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  past,  his  paternal  grand- 
lather,  Lorenzo  Maria  Lleras,  having 
been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
liberal  government  of  President  Jose 
Hilario  Lopez,  while  one  of  his  ancestors 
on  the  maternal  side  was  General  Sergio 
Camargo,  a  President  of  Colombia.  His 
parents  were  Felipe  Lleras  Triana  y 
Sofia  Camargo  de  Lleras.  The  new 
Ambassador  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  city,  Bogota, 
first  in  the  Escuela  Ricaurte,  then  in  the 
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famous  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Rosario,  and  later  in  the  Law  School 
of  the  University.  He  is  a  doctor  honoris 
causa  of  the  University  of  Popayin. 

Senor  Lleras  Camargo  has  occupied  a 
number  of  important  positions  in  the 
Colombian  Goverment.  In  the  first  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Alfonso  L6pez, 
he  held  two  portfolios,  that  of  the  Interior 
from  1935  to  1938,  and  that  of  Education 
during  part  of  the  same  period.  Before 
assuming  his  cabinet  office  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  General  to  the  President,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  a  similar  capacity  when 
Dr.  L6pez  visited  the  United  States  in  1934 
as  President-elect.  In  1933  Senor  Lleras 
Camargo  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  delegation  to  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States. 

The  Ambassador  has  long  been  active 
in  the  Liberty  Party,  of  which  he  is  now 
a  director.  In  1929  he  was  its  Secretary 


General,  and  in  1931  he  was  chosen  the 
first  liberal  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  forty-five  years  of 
conservative  government.  He  was  also 
recently  elected  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  as  well. 

Before  embarking  on  his  political  career, 
Senor  Lleras  Camargo  was  active  as  a 
journalist,  writing  for  several  Bogota 
papers  and  founding  two,  El  Liberal  and 
La  Tarde.  In  1926  he  went  to  Argentina, 
where  he  contributed  to  various  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews.  The  year  1 929  found 
him  in  Spain  as  special  correspondent  for 
El  Alundo  of  Buenos  Aires.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bogota  and  to  the  newspaper 
field,  acting  as  editor-in-chief  of  El  Tiempo 
until  1934. 

The  new  Ambassador  has  taken  his 
place  as  his  country’s  representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


Enrique  Adolfo  Jimenez 

Ambassador  of  Panama  in  the  United  States 


The  Government  of  Panama  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  its  new  Ambassador  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  in  the  United 
States  Senor  Enrique  Adolfo  Jimenez, 
who  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  May  10,  1943.  Senor  Jimenez  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  former  Ambassador,  Ernesto 
Ja6nGuardia.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  new  Ambassador  has  been  stationed 
in  Washington  in  the  di.plomatic  service, 
for  in  1922  he  was  Secretary  of  the  then 
Legation.  Later  he  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  Costa  Rica.  He  was  also 


sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  on 
Special  Mission  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  Batista. 

The  new  diplomatic  representative  of 
Panama  was  born  in  the  capital  city  on 
February  8,  1888,  the  son  of  Adolfo 
Jimenez  and  Felicidad  Brin  de  Jimenez. 
He  began  his  schooling  in  his  native  city, 
but  since  he  grew  up  in  a  period  disturbed 
by  the  last  Colombian  civil  war  (Panama 
was  a  part  of  Colombia  until  1903),  he 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  and  go 
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to  work.  He  is,  therefore,  a  self-taught 
man  with  a  special  leaning  to  law  and 
social  sciences. 

Sehor  Jimenez  has  long  been  active  in 
Panamanian  public  affairs.  He  entered 
official  life  as  private  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Belisario  Porras,  whose  statesman¬ 
ship  he  supported  zealously  and  efficiently. 
He  has  three  times  been  elected  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  vote  of 
his  fellow  members  was  several  times  made 
President  of  that  legislative  body.  His 
colleagues  further  honored  him  by  elect¬ 
ing  him  in  1924  First  Designate  to  the 
Presidency,  and  again  in  1932  he  received 
the  same  distinction. 

Sehor  Jimenez  has  for  many  years  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  Government  finance. 
He  has  been  manager  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Panama,  president  of  its  Board,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  two  administra¬ 
tions,  and  manager  of  the  National  Charity 
Lottery,  to  mention  some  of  his  important 


posts.  Furthermore,  he  has  represented 
Panamanian  commercial  interests  at  vari¬ 
ous  conventions;  among  them  were  the 
Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  met  at  Washington  in  1927, 
and  the  Pan  American  Reciprocal  Trade 
Conference,  held  at  Sacramento  in  1930. 
He  has  likewise  played  a  leading  role  in 
political  affairs.  Founder  and  leader  of 
the  Partido  Democrata,  he  was  its  candi¬ 
date  for  President  of  the  Republic  in  1936, 
but  renounced  this  nomination  in  favor  of 
a  compromise  candidate,  in  view  of  the 
confused  political  conditions. 

In  addition  to  being  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  societies,  he  has  received 
the  following  decorations:  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Balboa;  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  Medal  A1  Merito,  first  class,  of 
Ecuador;  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Liberator,  of  Venezuela;  and  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Peruvian  Order  of  the  Sun. 

When  the  new  Ambassador  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  he  said  in  part; 

Mr.  President: 

.  .  .  I  have  accepted  this  mission  from  my 

Government,  a  charge  which  highly  honors  me, 
conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  which  it 
involves  and  inspired  by  the  confidence  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  places  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  so  wisely  sponsored  and 
carried  on  by  your  Administration,  whose  charac¬ 
teristics  evoke  the  admiration  of  all  the  American 
pieoples,  since  they  base  their  just  aspirations  on 
the  continuation  of  such  high  ideals. 

It  is  the  most  sincere  desire  of  my  Government, 
Excellency,  that  the  cordial  relations  existing 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  continue  in  the  warmth  of  the 
principles  common  to  our  peoples:  Peace,  Justice, 
Work  amd  Freedom,  and  that  we  go  on  together 
forever  in  the  path  of  dignity  and  mutual  respiect. 

In  these  moments,  Excellency,  when  the  nations 
which  love  democracy  are  sacrificing  the  general 
well-being  in  behalf  of  the  ideas  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  patriots  who  forged  this  free,  great 
and  prosperous  land,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  cherish 
noble  and  beautiful  hopesfor  the  future  of  humanity. 
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In  my  work  near  Your  Excellency’s  Government 
I  shall  strive  to  maintain  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  the  closest  ties  of  union,  harmony  and  soli¬ 
darity,  and  this  closer  relationship  will  constitute 
the  most  legitimate  pride  of  my  mission.  .  . 

The  President  replied: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

...  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  kind 
reference  you  have  just  made  to  the  spirit  of 
union,  harmony  and  solidarity  which  so  happily 
characterizes  the  close  relationships  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  On  this  occasion 
I  should  like  to  restate  the  deep  appreciation  of 
this  Government  for  the  determination  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  Panama  have  shown 
during  the  present  international  crisis  to  lend 


The  Americas 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


wholehearted  support  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
continental  solidarity  but  also,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  everywhere.  The  positive  cooperative 
steps  which  Panama  has  taken  in  collaboration 
with  this  Government  are  tangible  evidence  of 
true  and  effective  friendship. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
officials  welcome  you  upon  the  initiation  of  your 
important  mission  to  Washington  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  facilitate  your  efforts  in  the  perform-  ' 
tmee  of  your  duties.  I  am  assured  from  the 
statements  which  you  have  made  in  accepting 
this  mission  from  your  Government  that  our 
relationships  will  continue,  as  you  have  so  well 
expressed  it,  in  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
mutual  respect.  .  .  . 


and  the  War 

those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolettn  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  AmSrica; 
Haiti,  Le  Monitevr;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  meaisure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Sfverances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Rations 


Severances  or  Diplomatic  Relations  Declarations  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 

andTal^  |  |Sa 

Vichy  Germany  | 

France  and  Italy  { 

1  BulRaria 
Japan  {  Hungary 
!  Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na- 

1  1 

i 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42  1-28-42! . 

. 1  4-7-43 

4-7-43 . 

4-27-43 

1-28-42!  1-28-42,  (') 

. !  8-22-42 

1 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43  1-26-43'  5-18-43 

5-18-43  . 

. 

Colombia . 

12-19-41  12-8-41  . 

11-26-42  . 

Costa  Rica . 

.  12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Cuba . 

11-9-42  12-11-41 

12-9-41  . 

1-1-42 

Dominican  Re- 

public . 

.  12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 

l-29-^2'  i-29-42i . 

11-26-42  . 

El  Salvador.  .  .  . 

11-16-42  12-12-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42  12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42  12-12-41 

12-8-41  12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

11-13-42  12-12-41 

12-8^1 . 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41  12-8-41  B-12-20-li 

11-10-42  5-22-42 

5-22-42  . 

6-14-42 

H-1 2-1 9-41 

i  R-1 2-23-41 

1 

Nicaragua . 

11-13-42  12-11-41 

12-8-41  12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

11-13-42  12-12-41 

i  12-7-41  . 

1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42  1-28-42  . 

i . 

Peru . 

1-24-42  1-24-42  . 

1-26-431 . 

2-8-43 

United  States. . 

(»)  12-11-41 

i  12-8-11  6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42  1-25-42  . 

5-12-43' . 

1 . 1 . 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41  12-31-41 . 

11-26-42' . 

>  Rumania  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6,  1942.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  18, 1942.) 

>  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8, 1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 


(PART  XVI) 


ARGENTINA 

37],.  November  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  134,657,  requiring  the  return  of  sugar  con¬ 
tainers  to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  (Boletin 
OJicial,  March  4,  1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  24,  1943.) 
47i.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  139,780,  providing  for  the  temporary  admis¬ 
sion  free  of  customs  duty  of  cotton  bags  to  be  used 
as  containers  for  cereals  and  oil  seeds.  (Boletin  de 
la  DirecciSn  General  de  Aduanas,  January  1943,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
April  17,  1943.) 

55a.  February  8,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exportation,  with 
prior  permit,  of  fats  until  February  28,  1943.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  February  9,  1943.) 

57a.  February  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  142,761,  authorizing  the  expiortation  to  Great 
Britain  of  arms  and  munitions  manufactured  in 


Argentina  and  specifying  that  raw  materials  for 
such  munitions  must  be  supplied  previously  by 
Great  Britain  and  that  such  supplies  may  not  be 
credited  to  the  quotas  assigned  to  Argentina  for 
defense  purposes.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  78,  Bulletin,  May  1943.)  {Boletin  OJi¬ 
cial,  February  26, 1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  17,  1943.) 

576.  February  18,  1943.  Joint  Resolution,  Min¬ 
istries  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
February  19,  1943.) 

59.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  141,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Finance,  regulating  the  use  of  strontium 
salts.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
April  10,  1943.) 

60.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  142,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Finance,  limiting  the  use  of  citric  acid. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  10, 
1943.) 
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61.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  143,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance,  limiting  the  use  of  acetone. 
(Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  10, 
1943.) 

62.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  145,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance,  appointing  an  honorary  commis¬ 
sion  for  typewriter  rationing  (see  Argentina  51, 
Bulletin,  May  1943),  to  operate  as  a  division 
of  the  Committee  of  Exportation  and  of  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Development.  (Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  April  10,  1943.) 

63.  March  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  40,622, 
rescinding  the  requirement  of  export  depKtsits  on 
burlap  made  by  Resolutions  Nos.  34,013  of 
September  9,  1942,  and  39,022  of  January  19, 
1943  (see  Argentina  54,  Bulletin,  May  1943). 
(Boletin  OJicial,  March  6,  1943,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  April  24,  1943.) 

64.  April  20, 1 943.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Finance, 
establishing  strict  control  over  incoming  capital 
in  order  to  prevent  refugee  capital  from  entering 
the  country  unless  it  is  invested  with  a  piermanent 
character  in  bona  fide  commercial  or  industrial 
enterprises  that  will  contribute  toward  strength¬ 
ening  Argentine  economy.  (New  York  Times, 
April  22,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

26h.  May  18,  1942.  Resolution,  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Trade,  recommending  that  the 
National  pAronomic  Defense  Commission  make  a 
survey  of  existing  stocks  of  metal  materials 
needed  for  the  country’s  uses  and  take  other 
stepis  to  avoid  excessive  price  increases  in  such 
materials  and  to  insure  the  quantities  necessary 
for  the  .naval  industry.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June  25, 
1942.) 

28(/.  May  27,  1942.  Order  No.  4,  National  Pri¬ 
vate  Insurance  and  Capitalization  Department, 
approving  a  10  piercent  increase  in  existing  mari¬ 
time  and  river  insurance  rates  because  of  increased 
risks.  (Di&rio  OJLial,  June  6,  1942.) 

29ai^.  May  29, 1942.  Presidential  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  to  give  the  United  States 
Ambassador  $50,000  as  a  donation  to  the  Naval 
Relief  Society  in  view  of  the  services  of  American 
naval  and  air  forces  in  salvaging  and  towing 
the  steamer  Comandanie  Lira.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June 
5,  1942.) 

29ci.  June  1,  1942.  Notice  No.  26,  Expiort-Im- 
p>ort  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  stating  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  machines,  vehicles,  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  surgical  supplies,  elec¬ 


trical  material,  optical  and  photographic  supplies, 
farm  machinery,  and  tools  in  general  is  subject 
to  previous  license  and  setting  forth  regulations 
for  obtaining  such  licenses.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June 
8,  1942.) 

29cj.  June  2, 1942.  Presidential  Order  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  shipment  of  2,000  tons  of  zirconium  oxide 
to  the  Foote  Mineral  Ckimpany  of  Philadelphia, 
since  Brazil  is  almost  the  only  producer  of  that 
strategic  material.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June  8,  1942.) 
29e.  June  3,  1942.  Decree  No.  9598,  making 
the  provisions  of  Decree-Law  No.  4222  of  April 
2,  1942  (see  Brazil  22a,  Bulietin  August  1942), 
relative  to  the  cidling  to  the  colors  of  reserve 
army  officers,  applicable  also  to  the  air  force. 
(Di&rio  OJicial,  June  5,  1942.) 

29/.  June  4,  1942.  Resolution,  National  Petro¬ 
leum  Council,  fixing  the  retail  price  for  Diesel 
oil  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo.  (Di&rio  Oficinl,  .June 
12,  1942  ) 

29g.  June  5,  1942.  Order  No.  284,  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  tin  plate.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June  8,  1942.) 
29li.  June  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4363,  grant¬ 
ing  the  National  Iron  and  Steel  Company  exemp¬ 
tion  from  impiort  duties  and  other  customs  fees. 
(Di&rio  OJicial,  June  9,  1942.) 

29i.  June  9,  1942.  Decrec-Law  No.  4369,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  credit  of  50  contos  to  pay  an  employee 
of  the  National  Department  of  Mineral  Produc¬ 
tion  who  is  authorized  to  go  to  the  United  Sates 
for  an  air-surveying  course.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June 

11,  1942.) 

29/.  June  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  21,  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  abolishing  that 
Commission’s  representation  on  the  Yarn  and 
Textile  Trade  Regulating  Board,  the  latter  to  re¬ 
main  subordinate  to  and  have  its  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission.  (Di&rio  OJicial,  June 

12,  1942.) 

29^.  June  10,  1942.  Order  No.  487,  Postal  and 
Telegraph  Bureau,  making  provisions  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  temporary  radio-telegrapher’s  certificates 
in  view  of  the  present  emergency.  (Di&rio  OJicial, 
June  12,  1942.) 

316.  June  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4382,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  fix 
the  quota  for  alcohol  intended  for  motor  fuel. 
(Di&rio  OJicial,  June  17,  1942.) 

31c.  June  15,  1942.  Order  No.  5,  National  Pri¬ 
vate  Insurance  and  Capitalization  Department, 
declaring  that  Order  No.  4  of  May  27,  1942  (see 
2Sd  above),  which  increased  rates,  shall  be  efl'ec- 
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tivc  after  July  1,  1942.  {Diario  Oficid,  June  18, 
1942.) 

32) .  June  19,  1942.  Notice  No.  29,  Export- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  publishing  a  list 
of  materials  and  products  considered  scarce  or 
critical  in  the  United  States  and  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  importation  into  Brazil  of  such 
items.  {Diario  Ojicial,  ]\mc  19,  1942.) 

322-  June  23,  1942.  Order  No.  31,  Export- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  on  obtaining  import  certificates 
for  United  States  products  subject  in  that  country 
to  export  quotas,  and  establishing  priorities  for 
commodities  according  to  their  importance  to 
Brazilian  economy.  {Di&rio  Ojicial,  June  30, 
1942.) 

32a.  June  25,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4406, 
establishing  a  credit  of  2,000  contos  for  expenses 
connected  with  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  between  Brazil  and 
Germany  and  Italy  and  with  the  repatriation  of 
Brazilians.  {Didrio  O/icto/,  June  27,  1942.) 

32fo.  June  29,  1942.  Resolution,  Federal  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Council,  adding  to  the  instructions 
contained  in  Decree-Law  No.  4217  of  March  30, 
1942,  in  reference  to  the  financing  of  the  1941-42 
cotton  crop  (see  Brazil  2\d,  Bulletin,  May  1943), 
the  requirement  that  private  ginners  who  are  not 
cotton  producers  must  receive  at  their  gins  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cotton  produced  by  the  growers,  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  the  1940-41  receipts,  and 
providing  that  ginning  prices  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Bank  of  Brazil.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  8,  1942.) 
32co»'  June  29,  1942.  Decree  No.  9805,  approv¬ 
ing  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Air 
Reserve.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  1,  1942.) 

32^2.  June  30,  1942.  Circular  No.  8-42,  Execu¬ 
tive  Office,  outlining  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
government  ministries  in  securing  impmrts  from 
the  United  States.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  2,  1942.) 
32f3.  June  30,  1942.  Order  No.  285,  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  requiring  jute 
textile  factories  to  use  at  least  25  percent  Brazilian 
fibers  in  all  manufactuies.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  2, 
1942.) 

32ci.  June  30,  1942.  Order  No.  286,  National 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  establishing  three 
zones  in  the  country  within  which  burlap 
factories  may  distribute  their  respective  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  order  to  economize  on  transportation 
and  regulate  production.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July 
2,  1942.) 

32^5.  June  30,  1942.  Order  No.  87,  Ministries 


of  Justice  and  the  Interior  and  of  the  Tretisury, 
outlining  new  instructions,  additional  to  those 
contained  in  Order  No.  5408  of  April  28,  1942, 
lor  the  fulfillment  of  Decree-Law  No.  4166  of 
March  11,  1942,  pertaining  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  properties  of  Axis  nation^tls.  (See  Brazil 
19  and  23,  Bulletin,  May  and  July  1942  and 
May  1943.)  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  2,  1942.) 

32rfi.  July  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4441, 
making  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  a  credit  of  3,570  contos  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Mixed  Brazilian-Bolivian  Petroleum  Com¬ 
mission.  {Didrio  OJUial,  July  8,  1942.) 

32A:i.  July  11, 1942.  Order  No.  159,  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Health,  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  attendance  of 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  education  who 
have  been  called  to  milittiry  service.  {Didrio 
Ojicial,  July  17,  1942.) 

32m.  July  13,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4469, 
making  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  a  supplemental  credit  of  520  contos  for 
extraordinary  expienses  abroad,  including  as¬ 
sistance  to  and  repiatriation  of  Brazilian  nationals 
in  foreign  countries.  {Didrio  OJicid,  July  15, 
1942.) 

33j.  July  14,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4477, 
making  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Health  a  special  credit  of  1,1 13  contos  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  technical  experts 
from  the  United  States  who  are  serving  in  the 
federal  trade  schools.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  16, 
1942.) 

34.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  July  16,  1942.) 

34|».  July  18,  1942.  Resolution,  National 

Petroleum  Council,  approving  higher  ceiling 
prices  for  gasoline,  motor  alcohol,  and  kerosene. 
{Didrio  Ojicial,  July  18,  1942.) 

35(13..  August  6,  1942.  Notice,  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  fixing  August  15, 
1942,  as  the  deadline  for  the  declaration  of  stocks 
on  hand  of  metal  materials  required  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council’s  resolution  of 
May  18,  1942  (see  2(>h  above).  {Didrio  Ojicial, 
August  6,  1942.) 

356„i.  August  12,  1942.  Notice,  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  extending  to  August 
31,  1942,  the  deadline  for  the  declaration  of  metal 
stocks  (see  26A  and  35a3,  above).  {Didrio  Ojicial, 
August  14,  1942.) 

CHILE 

33?.  September  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  147,  declaring  all  passenger  transportation 
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facilities  and  equipment  to  be  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 
36</|  September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  163,  listing  certain  articles  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity  (various  minerals,  metals,  and  chemicals). 
(Diario  Ofaial,  December  31,  1942.) 

36io.  October  6,  1942.  Decree  No.  1582, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  barley  malt  coffee  prices.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  29,  1942.) 

36/2-  October  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  171,  declaring  certain  grains  to  be  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942.) 

43a.  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  6530,  creating  the  Public  Transit  and 
Transportation  Board  (DirecciSn  General  de  Trans- 
porle  y  Trdnsilo  Publico)  to  supervise  and  control 
transportation  services  with  the  exception  of 
railways  and  maritime  and  air  services.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

434.  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  6541,  appointing  a  Central  Committee  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Petroleum  Sup>- 
ply  Committee,  the  Public  Transit  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Board  (see  43a  above),  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  handling  matters  relative  to  gasogenes 
(see  Chile  21ai,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

44a.  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  323,  declaring  gasogenes  and  material  used 
in  their  construction  to  be  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 
444.  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  324,  declaring  rails  weighing  more  than  35 
kilos  to  be  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

44r.  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  325,  declaring  all  machinery  used  in  the 
leather  or  shoe  industries  to  be  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 
45i.  December  2,  1942.  Decree  No.  2066, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  sugar  prices.  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
21,  1942.) 

COLOMBIA 

b(>f.  February  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  167, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  abolishing  the  receiving 
and  shipping  at  Buenaventura  of  merchandise  in 
transit  to  other  countries.  (£/  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
February  2,  1943.) 

56g.  February  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  168, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  providing  that  because 


of  the  present  emergency  merchandise  may  be 
stored  without  charge  in  Buenaventura  customs 
warehouses  for  no  more  than  five  days.  (El 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  February  2,  1943.) 

564.  February  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
260,  regulating  Presidential  Decree  No.  1570 
of  July  1,  1942  (see  Colombia  40,  Bulletin,  Jan¬ 
uary  1943),  which  organized  compulsory  military 
service.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  12,  1943.) 

57a.  February  15,  1943.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  19,  appointing  the  Colombian  members  of 
the  joint  Colombian-American  Commission  for 
the  direction  of  general  policy  with  respoct  to 
rubber  procurement.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  76,  Bulletin,  May  1943.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  23,  1943.) 

59.  February  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
357,  authorizing  the  payment  of  Colombia’s 
quota  in  the  budget  of  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  established  by 
Resolution  XVII  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  13a, 
Bulletin,  November  1942.)  (Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1943.) 

60.  March  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  placing 
under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  the  control 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  automobiles,  tires, 
and  inner  tubes,  previously  exercised  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  National  Economy  and  the  National  Office 
of  Impiort  Supervision  (see  Colombia  12a,  29, 
and  49,  Bulletin,  June  and  August  1942  and 
March  1943  respectively).  (El  Tiempo,  Bogoti, 
March  5,  1943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

74.  February  20,  1943.  Instructions  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordering  the  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Control  to  appwint  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  present  when  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  for  national  trade  is  unloaded  at  Costa 
Rican  ports.  (La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  February 
20,  1943.) 

75.  February  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
claring  gasoline  an  article  of  prime  necessity. 
(La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  February  25,  1943.) 

76.  February  26,  1943.  Order,  General  Supply 
Board  of  the  Office  of  Price  Investigation  and 
Control,  requiring  all  importers  to  submit  a 
report  of  merchandise  unloaded  at  Costa  Rican 
customs,  so  that  sales  prices  may  be  fixed.  (La 
Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6,  February  27,  1943.) 

77.  February  27,  1943.  Price  Bulletin  No.  1, 
National  Supply  Board,  fixing  prices  for  lard. 
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butter,  petroleum,  leather  and  shoe  materials, 
shoes,  and  sesame  oil  from  Alajuela.  (La  Prensa 
Libre,  San  Jos^,  February  27,  1943.) 

CUBA 

335<j.  Jtmuary  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  397,  extending  until  10  days  after  publication 
of  said  decree  the  time  limit  for  payment  of  taxes 
on  radios  and  refrigerators  levied  by  Resolution- 
Law  No.  1  of  December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February 
11,  1943,  p.  2432.) 

339a.  February  10,  1943.  General  Order  No.  2, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  setting  forth 
approved  regulations  for  carrying  out  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3163  of  October  31,  1942  (see  Cuba 
271,  Bulletin,  February  1943),  which  created  the 
Indemnity  Fund  for  War  Maritime  Accidents. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  11,  1943,  p.  2436.) 

3396.  February  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  426,  authorizing  the  Cuban  Coffee  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Institute  to  permit  sales  to  be  made  from  the 
coffee  export  quota  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  at  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  15,  1943,  p.  2657.) 

348<i.  February  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  892,  issued  under  authority  of  Resolution- 
Law  No.  5  (see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin,  April  1942), 
dictating  measures  to  remain  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  regarding  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  sugar  at  Cuban  ports.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  24,  1943,  p.  4897.) 

354a.  March  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
943,  suspending  certain  taxes  which  conflict  with 
the  Law  of  Emergency  Military  Service  as  regu¬ 
lated  by  Decree  No.  3606  of  December  5,  1942 
(see  Cuba  37  and  300/,  Bulletin,  April  1942  and 
March  1943,  respectively).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
27,  1943,  p.  5091.) 

367.  M2u-ch  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
840,  providing  that  all  foreigners  resident  in  Cuba 
must  comply  with  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  3341 
of  December  11,  1941,  and  1019  of  April  13,  1942 
(see  Cuba  5  and  128,  Bulletin,  April  and  July 

1942,  respectively)  relative  to  foreigners.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  March  23, 1943,  p.  4773.) 

368.  March  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
913,  exempting  from  all  import  taxes  tmd  duties 
up  to  35,000  cans  of  evapiorated  milk  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  and  distributed  in 
Cuba  as  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  and  Supply.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  25, 

1943,  p.  4963.) 

369.  March  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


1166,  extending  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  426 
of  February  11,  1943  (see  3396  above)  to  coffee 
supplied  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at 
any  Cuban  base  and  providing  that  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  may  supply  said  Armed 
Forces  with  sugar  without  payment  of  the  tax 
levied  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of  December  31, 

1941  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  16,  1943,  p.  6466.) 

370.  March  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
951,  fixing  individual  sugar  quotas  for  1943  as 
authorized  by  Decree  No.  396  of  February  9,  1943 
(see  Cuba  339,  Bulletin,  May  1943).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  31,  1943,  p.  5379.) 

371.  March  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1050,  issued  under  authority  of  Resolution-Law 
Nos.  5  and  13  (see  Cuba  45  and  60,  Bulletin, 
April  and  May  1942,  respectively),  providing  for 
government  control  over  slaughterhouses.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  5,  1943,  p.  5635.) 

372.  April  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1099,  appointing  a  commission  to  study  a  plan  for 
social  security,  needed  to  insure  peace  after  the 
war.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  9,  1943,  p.  5892.) 

373.  April  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1183,  amending  Decree  No.  1072  of  April  15, 

1942  (see  Cuba  132,  Bulletin,  July  1942),  which 
prohibited  the  entrance  into  Cuba  of  and  the 
granting  of  visas  to  natives  or  citizens  of  enemy  or 
enemy-controlled  or  enemy  occupied  nations,  by 
listing  the  nations  concerned.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  15,  1943,  p.  6305.) 

374.  April  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1092,  amending  Decree  No.  127  of  January  19, 

1942,  which  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
Resolution-Law  No.  3  of  January  5,  1942,  on 
Security  and  Public  Order.  (See  Cuba  36  and 
44,  Bulletin,  April  1942.)  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
9,  1943,  p.  5889.) 

375.  April  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1093,  providing  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 

priority  shall  be  granted  for  the  use,  acquisition, 
and  consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  for  any  articles 
or  materials  necessary  for  transportation  or  con¬ 
struction  in  connection  with  national  defense  or 
for  the  movement  of  military  and  navid  forces 
or  of  persons  charged  with  tne  rationing  and 
supply  of  the  aforementioned  articles.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  9,  1943,  p.  5956.) 

376.  April  6,  1943.  General  Order  No.  6, 

Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  establishing  stand¬ 
ard  freight  rates  for  shipments  of  pineapple  from 
Cuban  ports  to  Florida.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  7, 

1943,  p.  5799.) 
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377.  April  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  666,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labor,  appointing  a  commission  to  study 
slaughterhouse  wages  and  working  conditions. 
(Gacfla  OJicial,  April  9,  1943,  p.  5894.) 

378.  April  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1118,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
properties  of  the  Havana  Marine  Railways,  Inc., 
and  the  Havana  Coal  Company  to  be  used  for 
defense  purposes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  12,  1943, 

p.  6018.) 

379.  April  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No" 
1158,  approving  the  agreement  of  April  3,  1943’ 
between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  o^ 
the  United  States  and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabili¬ 
zation  Institute  relative  to  the  1943  sugar  crop. 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  88 
below.)  {Gaiela  OJicial,  April  15,  1943,  p.  6337.) 

380.  April  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  94,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  creating  a 
National  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  to 
work  with  the  Building  Materials  and  Industry 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and 
Supply  (see  Cuba  159  and  177,  Bulletin, 
August  and  September  1942).  (Gaceta  OJicial, 
April  17,  1943,  p.  6535.) 

381.  April  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  95,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  enlarging  the 
Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Rationing  Commission, 
which  was  reorganized  by  Resolution  No.  70  of 
December  28,  1942  (see  Cuba  314,  Bulletin, 
April  1943).  (Gaceta  OJicial,  April  17,  1943,  p. 
6536.) 

382.  April  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1209,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  from  the  United  States  or  any  other  of 
the  Allied  Nations  seeds  for  food  plants,  especially 
peanuts,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as 
farm  tools  of  all  kinds.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  April 
17,  1943,  p.  6534.) 

383.  April  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  96,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire 
quotas  for  requests  made  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  No.  52  of  October  3,  1942  (see  Cuba 
244i,  Bulletin,  March  1943).  (Gaceta  OJicial, 
April  20,  1943,  p.  6627.) 

384.  .\pril  19,  1943.  General  Order  No.  7, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  amending  Order 
No.  2  (see  339a  above)  relative  to  regulations 
of  the  Indemnity  Fund  for  War  Maritime  Ac¬ 
cidents.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  April  22,  1943,  p.  6823.) 

385.  April  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1252,  establishing  special  emergency  freight 
rates  for  sugar  acquired  by  the  Defense  Supplies 


C.orporation  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  shipped  to  public  p>orts  by  methods 
other  than  those  usually  employed.  (Gaceta 
OJicial,  April  22,  1943,  p.  6824.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

45A.  August  13,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
167,  enumerating  certain  checks,  drafts,  and 
similar  financial  instruments  that  will  be  regarded 
as  excepted  from  specified  provisions  of  Law 
No.  51  of  July  28,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic 
42c,  Bulletin,  April  1943),  which  established 
control  over  the  issuance  of  bank  drafts.  (Gaceta 
OJicial,  August  15,  1942.) 

71a.  February  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  25, 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and 
Petroleum  Control,  prescribing  measures  to  assure 
an  adequate  gasoline  supply  for  vehicles  engaged 
in  passenger  transportation  or  other  public  service. 
(Gaceta  OJicial,  February  23,  1943.) 

73.  February  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

995,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
sfiecified  reimbursements  of  taxes  and  duties  on 
alcohol  destined  for  export  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfumes.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  February  23, 
1943.) 

74.  February  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

996,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Resolution 
No.  25  of  the  National  Commission  of  Transpior- 
tation  and  Petroleum  Control  (see  71a  above). 
(Gaceta  OJicial,  February  23,  1943.) 

75.  February  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
998,  amending  the  decree  of  August  13,  1942 
(see  456  above)  in  regard  to  control  over  bank 
checks  and  other  orders  for  payment.  (Gaceta 
OJicial,  February  23,  1943.) 

76.  February  26,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1011,  placing  under  government  control  all  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  a  specified  German 
national.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  March  1,  1943.) 

77.  March  15,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1042,  establishing  control  over  the  importation 
of  tires  and  tubes  for  automobiles  and  other 
motor  vehicles.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  March  19,  1943.) 

78.  March  16,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1043,  creating  an  Office  of  Price  Control  for 

Construction  Materials  and  fixing  limitations 
on  retail  prices  of  such  materials.  (Gaceta 

OJicial,  March  19,  1943.) 

79.  March  17,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1051,  authorizing  the  transit  of  animal-drawn 
vehic  les  on  all  roads  and  highways  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  view  of  the  gasoline  shortage,  and  repealing 
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Executive  Decree  No.  143  of  August  3,  1942  (see 
Dominican  Republic  43A,  Bulletin,  March 
1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  24,  1943.) 

80.  March  23,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1054,  prescribing  new  procedures  for  the  issuance 
of  official  licenses  for  the  carrying  of  firearms 
(see  Dominican  Republic  46a,  Bulletin,  March 
1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  27,  1943.) 

81.  April  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  32,  National 
Commission  of  Transportation  and  Petroleum 
Control,  fixing  new  retail  prices  for  gasoline 
throughout  the  Republic.  (La  Naci6n,  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  April  2,  1943.) 

82.  April  2,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1079, 
repealing  Decree  No.  951  of  January  30,  1943 
(see  Dominican  Republic  70,  Bulletin,  June 
1943),  and  making  new  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  establishment,  duties,  and  functions  of 
the  National  Maritime  Commission.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  7,  1943.) 

83.  April  5,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1083, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  effects 
of  Law  No.  538  of  June  28,  1933,  in  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  materials  salvaged  from  territorial  waters, 
and  making  such  materials  the  property  of  the 
State,  without  any  compensation  for  the  persons 
who  find  them.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Apnril  7,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

7.  (Correction)  January  29,  1942.  (El  Teligrqfo, 
Guayaquil,  January  30,  1942.) 

46.  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1863,  prohibiting  for  the  duradon  of  the  war 
the  publication  or  broadcast  of  any  kind  of 
meteorological  informadon.  (Regis tro  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1942.) 

47.  November  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1870,  regulating  international  cable  service. 
(Registro  Oficial,  December  4,  1942.) 

48.  December  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1886,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  for  specified 
brands  of  cigarettes.  (Registro  Oficial,  December 

8,  1942.) 

49.  December  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1898,  amending  the  legislative  decree  of  October 
28,  1942  (see  Ecuador  44,  Bulletin,  April  1943), 
in  regard  to  tax  exemption  on  messages  sent  to 
and  from  Eicuador  between  members  of  armed 
forces  and  members  of  their  families.  (Registro 
Oficial,  December  7,  1942.) 

50.  March  25,  1943.  Order,  Director  General, 
Office  of  Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports, 
prohibiting,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 


the  issuance  of  import  permits  on  a  list  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  food  and  manufactured  products  regarded 
as  nonessential.  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  24,  1943.) 

el  SALVADOR 

13i.  March  9,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  15, 
declaring  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  barrels, 
casks,  and  drums  to  be  duty  free  for  the  duration 
of  CMTCsent  circumstances.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
12,  1942.) 

56.  March  13,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  17, 
empowering  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  ex¬ 
empt  importers  from  the  presentation  of  docu¬ 
ments  required  for  registration  of  merchandise 
whenever  such  action  is  deemed  advisable  because 
of  difficulties  arising  from  the  present  international 
situation.  (Diario  Oficial,  Mtirch  18,  1943.) 

57.  March  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree,  issued 
under  authority  of  Legislative  Decree  No.  2  of 
February  18,  1942  (see  El  Salvador  11,  Bulletin, 
June  1942),  providing  that  starting  ^pril  1,  1943, 
all  orders  for  impxirted  merchandise  may  be  placed 
only  after  an  import  license  has  been  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Eiconomic  Coordination. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  24,  1943.) 

58.  March  19,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  20, 
amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  15  of  March  9, 
1942  (see  136  above),  by  allowing  the  duty  firee 
impiortation  of  tin  cans  and  boxes  whose  capacity 
is  one  gallon  or  more.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  26, 
1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

63.  (Correction)  February  23,  1943.  (Diario 
de  Centro  AmSrica,  March  11,  1943.) 

66.  March  17,  1943.  Presidential  Order  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  the  importation,  production, 
and  exportation  of  cement.  (Diario  de  Centro 
Amfrica,  March  23,  1943.) 

67.  March  18,  1943.  Legislative  Decreee  No. 
2635,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2943  of 
September  10,  1942,  relative  to  the  terms  of 
installment-purchase  and  rental  contracts  on 
motor  vehicles.  (See  Guatemala  37,  Bulletin, 
December  1942.)  (Diario  de  Centro  AmSrica,  March 
30,  1943.) 

68.  March  18,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2639,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  2963  of 
October  5,  1942,  relative  to  the  exportation  and 
exploitation  of  strategic  materials.  (See  Guate¬ 
mala  40,  Bulletin,  January  1943.)  (Diario  de 
Centro  AmSrica,  March  30,  1943.) 
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HAITI 

74.  March  — ,  1 943.  Decree  making  compulsory 
the  movement  of  freight  cargoes  between  seaport 
towns  by  sailing  vessels  and  auxiliary  motorships 
instead  of  by  motor  truck,  with  the  exception  of 
freight  between  Jacmel  and  Port-au-Prince,  half 
of  which  may  be  moved  by  highway.  (Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  10,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

ISaj.  July  21, 1942.  Presidential  Order  No.  107, 
authorizing  the  Tela  Railroad  Company,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  to  add  full  freight  cars  to 
passenger  trains  in  order  to  conserve  fuel.  (La 
Gaceta,  March  12,  1943.) 

23<j.  December  3,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No. 
188,  appointing  a  Liaison  Officer  between  the 
Government  of  Honduras  and  the  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense  meet¬ 
ing  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  (La  Gaceta,  March 
22,  1943.) 

32.  (Correction)  Presidential  Order  No.  613. 
(La  Gaceta,  February  12,  1943.) 

33.  February  10,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
43,  approving  Presidential  Order  No.  613  of 
January  26,  1943,  which  restricted  the  reexporta¬ 
tion  of  nationalized  merchandise,  except  strategic 
materials  or  manufactures  necessary  in  war  indus¬ 
tries,  which  may  be  exported  without  restriction 
to  the  United  States  and  England.  (See  Honduras 
32,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  as  corrected  above.) 
(La  Gaceta,  February  12,  1943.) 

34.  March  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
59,  authorizing  the  importation  and  temporary 
circulation  of  $1,500,000  in  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.  (La  Gaceta,  March  23,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

144a.  March  13,  1943.  Decree  placing  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes 
for  the  year  1943,  the  amounts  being  fixed,  in 
order  to  assure  a  sufficient  supply  for  vehicles 
used  in  public  transportation,  as  follows;  for 
passenger  cars,  75  piercent  of  1941  sales  of  tires 
and  tubes,  and  for  buses  and  trucks,  110  porcent 
of  1941  sales  of  such  equipment.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  OJicial, 
April  3,  1943.) 

145a.  March  16,  1943.  Decree  fixing  ceiling 
retail  prices  for  beef  cattle,  their  carcasses, 
viscera,  and  fresh  hides  in  the  Federal  District 
and  repealing  the  decree  of  November  16,  1942 
(see  Mexico  103,  Bulletin,  February  1943). 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  OJicial. 
(Diario  OJicial,  April  17,  1943.) 


147.  March  30,  1943.  Circular,  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  authorizing 
the  transit  through  foreign  territory,  under 
specified  conditions,  of  articles  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity  on  which  exportation  is  prohibited.  (Diario 
OJicial,  April  21,  1943.) 

148.  March  31,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of 
piersons  and  firms  included  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  busi¬ 
ness.  (See  Mexico  145,  Bulletin,  June  1943, 
and  other  references  noted  therein.)  (Diario 
OJicial,  April  14,  1943.) 

149.  April  13,  1943.  Law  authorizing  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  leave  the  national 
territory  at  any  time  during  the  war,  his  absence 
not  to  exceed  seventy-two  hours  in  each  case. 
(Diario  OJicial,  April  14,  1943.) 

150.  April  13,  1943.  Decree  restricting,  for 
purpxises  of  rubber  conservation,  the  transit 
of  automobiles  in  the  Federal  District  and  other 
localities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  privately  owned  automobiles 
one  day  each  week.  Effective  20  days  follow¬ 
ing  publication  in  the  Diario  OJicial.  (Diario 
OJicial,  April  17,  1943.) 

151.  April  15,  1943.  Order,  Department  of 
National  Elconomy,  fixing  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  rice  throughout  the  Republic.  (Diario 
OJicial,  April  17,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

32a.  January  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
providing  for  a  credit  of  600,000  cdrdobtis  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  necessary  for  public 
works  and  nationtd  defense  projects.  (La  Gaceta, 
January  29,  1943.) 

34.  February  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
providing  that  piersons  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Decree  No.  77  of  February  17,  1942  (see 
Nicaragua  13,  Bulletin,  July  1942)  may  not 
sell,  exchange,  give,  or  transfer  to  another 
individutd  their  rural  or  urban  propierties, 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  or  securities.  (La  Gaceta, 
February  16,  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

22i.  August  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
13,925,  fixing  a  minimum  price  for  cotton  de¬ 
posited  in  warehouses  in  Asunci6n  and  Villeta. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Pais,  Asunci6n,  February  1, 
1943.) 
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27a.  January  21, 1943.  Executive  decree  author¬ 
izing  the  exportation  of  as  much  as  8,000  tons 
of  scrap  iron  and  the  impxirtation  of  an  amount 
of  construction  iron  equal  to  38  percent  of  the 
amount  of  scrap  iron  exp>orted,  excepting  from 
this  p>ercentage  all  construction  iron  imported 
for  official  construction  work,  and  prescribing 
other  measures  pertaining  thereto.  {El  Pais, 
Asuncidn,  January  25,  1943.) 

29.  January  27,  1943.  Municipal  Resolution 
No.  36,  City  of  Asuncidn,  providing  that  1942 
automobile  license  plates  shall  continue  to  be 
used  during  the  year  1943,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  material  for  new  plates. 
{El  Pais,  Asunci6n,  January  30,  1943.) 

30.  January  31,  1943.  Executive  decree  fixing 
an  increased  minimum  price  for  cotton  deposited 
in  warehouses  in  Asuncidn  and  Villeta  (see  22) 
above).  {El  Pais,  Asuncidn,  February  1,  1943.) 

UNITED  STATES 

26a.  January  2,  1942.  Public  Law  393  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  prompt  settlement  of 
claims  for  damages  occasioned  by  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  in  foreign  countries. 

362.  (Correction)  March  20,  1 943. 

367.  April  7,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9327, 
providing  for  the  more  effective  handling  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  problems  in  congested  production  areas 
in  order  to  further  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  {Federal  Register,  April  10,  1943.) 

368.  April  8,  1943.  Public  Law  23  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  relating  to  the  selective  service  deferment, 
on  occupational  grounds,  of  persons  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

369.  April  8,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9328, 
prescribing  measures  for  the  control  of  prices, 
wages,  and  salaries,  in  order  to  maintain  stabili¬ 
zation.  {Federal  Register,  April  10,  1943.) 

370.  April  16,  1943.  Public  Law  38  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  appointment  of  female 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

371.  April  16,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9330, 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  certain  central  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board.  {Federal  Register, 
April  20,  1943.) 

372.  April  19,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9331, 
prescribing  rules  tmd  regulations  for  the  award  of 
the  decoration  of  the  Medal  for  Merit  established 
by  Public  Law  671  (77th  Congress),  July  20, 1942 


(see  United  States  189,  Bulletin,  October  1942). 
{Federal  Register,  April  27,  1943.) 

373.  April  19,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9332, 
establishing  the  Solid  Fueb  Administration  for 
War  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a  Solid  Fuels  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  outlining  his  duties  and  functions,  and 
prescribing  other  measures  piertaining  thereto. 
{Federal  Register,  April  24,  1943.) 

374.  April  19, 1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9334, 
amending  Ebcecutive  Order  No.  9322  of  March  26, 
1943  (see  United  States  361,  Bulletin,  June  1943) 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  War  Food 
Administration.  {Federal  Register,  \'pn\  27,  1943.) 

375.  April  19, 1943.  Elxecutive  Order  No.  9335, 
providing  additional  members  for  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  (sec  United  States  32,  Bulletin, 
April  1942).  {Federal  Register,  April  27,  1943.) 

376.  April  22,  1943.  Public  Law  39  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  act  of  January  2,  1942  (sec 
26a  above)  relating  to  settlement  of  claims  for 
damages  occasioned  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corpis  forces  in  foreign  countries. 

377.  April  24,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9336, 
authorizing  financial  arrangements  between  the 
Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Navy  Department,  and  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
{Federal  Register,  April  28,  1943.) 

378.  April  26,  1943.  Public  Law  41  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  refund  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administrator  of  certain  freights 
for  transp>ortation  on  frustrated  voyages  on  or 
about  December  1,  1941,  and  before  February  16, 

1942. 

379.  April  26,  1943.  Severance  of  pxilitical 

relations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  the  French  Islands  (Martinique  and  Guade¬ 
loupe)  in  the  Caribbean.  {Press  Release  No.  165, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  April  30, 

1943. ) 

380.  April  29,  1943.  Public  Law  44  (78th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  return  to  private 

ownership  of  certain  vessels  formerly  used  or 
suitable  for  use  in  fisheries  or  related  industries. 

381.  April  29,  1943.  Public  Law  45  (78th 

Congress),  Joint  Resolution  making  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $26,100,000  to  assist  in  providing  a 
supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the 
calendar  year  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  83a,  89,  and  93,  below). 

382.  April  29,  1943,  Executive  Order  No.  9338, 
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abolishing  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  and  transferring  its  functions 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  {Federal  Reg¬ 
ister,  May  1,  1943.) 

383.  April  29,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9339, 
transferring  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  to  the  Department  of  War. 
{Federal  Register,  May  1,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

118.  February  26,  1943.  Decree  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  light  and  heavy  fuel  oil.  {Diario 
Ojicial,  March  12,  1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  April  10,  1943.) 

119.  May  12,  1943.  Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vichy  Government.  {Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  May  13,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

76.  (Correction)  Presidential  Decree  No.  282, 
reorganizing  the  National  Price  Regulation  Board 
smd  listing  articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  9,  1942,  corrected  in  Gaceta 
Ofiiial,  November  20 , 1942.) 

86i.  December  7,  1942.  Resolution  No.  368, 
Treasury  Department,  exempting  Roman  cement 
from  customs  duties  for  a  period  of  four  months  in 
order  to  protect  the  country’s  economy.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  7,  1942.) 

87a.  January  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  64, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  various  food 
and  other  products  sold  in  food  stores.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  Nfimero  30  Extraordinario,  February  4, 
1943.) 

876.  January  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  65, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  various  articles  of  pirimc  necessity  and 
mtmufactured  products.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Numero 
30  Extraordinario,  February  4,  1943.) 

87c.  January  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  66, 

Nationtil  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
rents.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Numero  30  Extraordinario, 
February  4,  1943.) 

87rf.  January  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  67, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  m<ixi- 
mum  sales  prices  for  specified  medicinal  products. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Numero  30  Extraordinario,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1943.) 

89.  February  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
24,  restricting  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
throughout  the  nation.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February 
9,  1943.) 


90.  February  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  68, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  text  books,  in  secondary  and  normal 
schools.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  8,  1943.) 

91.  February  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  4,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Board,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  motorized  freight  or  public  passenger  vehicles 
in  parades  or  other  activities  connected  with 
Carnival.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  11,  1943.) 

92.  February  12,  1943.  Resolution  No  69,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  correcting  certain 
maximum  prices  published  in  the  Special  Edition 
of  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  February  4,  1943  (products 
sold  in  food  stores  and  medicinal  products).  (See 
87a  and  87rf  above.)  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  13, 
1943.) 

93.  February  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  70, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  regulating  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  iron  dowels  in  the  Federal 
District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of 
Miranda.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  13,  1943.) 

94.  February  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  6,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Board,  creating  the  Zulia 
Regional  Transportation  Board  to  operate  from 
Maracaibo.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1943.) 

95.  February  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Board,  regulating  the 
handling  of  tire  retreads  and  revoking  specified 
articles  of  Resolution  No.  27-4  of  the  National 
Price  Regulation  Board  (see  Venezuela  40^, 
Bulletin,  December  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb- 
rutu-y  16,  1943.) 

96.  February  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2-E.  A., 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Stockraising,  fixing 
the  price  of  “Sapium,”  a  rubber  pn-oduct,  for 
contractors  and  workers  in  the  region  of  the 
Sarare,  Arauca,  and  Apure  Rivers.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  18,  1943.) 

97.  February  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  34, 
Treasury  Department,  extending  until  August  7, 
1943,  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1 942,  which  allowed  the  duty-free  impiorta- 
tion  of  Roman  cement  for  a  spiecified  pieriod  of 
time.  (See  86i  above.)  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February 
19,  1943.) 

98.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  71,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  alcohol 
prices  for  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  1,  1943.) 

99.  March  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  72,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
retail  sugar  prices  for  the  Federal  District  and  the 
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Sucre  District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  March  10,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

83a.  March  16,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the 
United  States  for  the  transfiortation  into  the 
United  States  and  the  agricultural  employment  of 
workers  from  the  Bahamas  to  relieve  farm  labor 
shortages  in  critical  areas.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  April  10,  1943.) 

87.  March  30,  1943.  Invitation  extended  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  forty-three  nations  to  participate  in  a 
United  Nations  conference  on  food  and  other 
essential  agricultural  products.  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  3,  1943.) 

88.  April  3,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institute  relating  to 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  Cuba’s  1 943 
sugar  crop.  {Gaceta  Ofictal,  Habana,  April  15, 
1943.) 

89.  April  5,  1943.  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Jamaica  and  the  United  States  for  the 
importation  of  Jamaican  agricultural  workers  into 
the  United  States  to  relieve  farm  labor  shortages 
in  critical  areas.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
April  10,  1943.) 

90.  April  12,  1943.  .Agreement  between  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments  for  the 
opening  on  April  19,  1943,  of  a  meeting  at  Ber¬ 
muda  between  representatives  of  the  two  Govern¬ 


ments,  to  consider  the  refugee  problem.  {Press 
Release  No.  138,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  April  12,  1943.) 

91.  April  27,  1943.  Adherence  of  Bolivia  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Press 
Release  No.  167,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  May  1,  1943.) 

92.  April  29,  1943.  Agreement,  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  economic  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  Mexican  wartime  situation 
and  recommend  remedial  stepis  in  order  that 
Mexico  may  continue  to  produce  needed  strategic 
materials.  {Press  Release  No.  164,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  April  29,  1943.) 

93.  April  30,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
making  possible  the  tempiorary  migration  of  non- 
agricultural  laborers  to  the  United  States  for 
railroad  and  industrial  work.  {Press  Release 
No.  168,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
May  1,  1943.) 

94.  April  30,  1943.  Modifications  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  August  4,  1942,  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  the 
tempiorary  migration  of  agricultural  workers  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  37,  Bul¬ 
letin,  November  1942);  the  modifications  repre¬ 
sent  no  basic  change  in  the  principles  of  the 
original  agreement,  but  consist  only  of  cletirer 
statements  of  procedures.  {Press  Release  No.  168, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  May  1,  1943.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Work  of  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board 

From  a  brief  summary  of  the  first  year’s 
activities  of  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Board  made  by  Colonel  Lawrence  Hig¬ 
gins,  Secretary  General  of  the  Board,  the 
following  is  taken: 

The  organizational  work  of  the  Board  continued 
throughout  the  year  ending  March  30,  1943. 
Twenty-seven  plenary  sessions  had  been  held  up 
to  the  time  of  the  commemorative  session.  At 
the  outset  three  plenary  committees  were  created 
for  ground  defense,  naval  defense,  and  air  defense 
to  handle  preliminary  discussion  of  matters 
presented  for  consideration.  The  Ground  Defense 
Ck)mmittee  held  eleven  sessions;  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mittee,  nine  sessions;  and  the  Air  Committee, 
thirteen  sessions. 

In  addition  to  the  Plenary  Committees,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  a  Rules  Committee  which 
drafted  the  Regulations  of  the  Board,  a  Press 
Committee  to  pass  on  matters  of  publicity,  a 
Communications  Committee  to  handle  sp)ecial 
matters  related  to  that  subject,  and  a  Steering 
Committee.  .  .  . 

The  Board  transmitted  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  twelve  resolutions  to  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics.  The  subject  most 
frequently  present  in  the  resolutions  was  that  of 
air  defense.  Three  resolutions  dealt  with  pro¬ 
tection  of  communications  and  three  with  matters 
of  local  defense  and  internal  security.  Resolution 
VI  recommended  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  Merchant  Marines  of  the  American  Republics 
and  Resolution  VIII  requested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  inform  the  Board  of  actions  which  they 
take  on  the  resolutions. 

The  Board  was  able  to  contribute  to  continental 
defense  also  by  projects  of  a  special  nature  under¬ 
taken  particularly  in  its  Secretariat.  Of  special 
imp>ortancc  was  that  for  the  manufacture  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  editions  of  United  States 
Army  Training  Films  and  their  distribution  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  other  American  Republics 
through  the  Delegates.  To  date,  thirty-nine 
Spanish  and  twenty  Portug;uese  films  have  been 
produced,  and  over  five  hundred  copies  of  them 
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have  been  delivered  to  the  Delegates  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  their  armed  forces.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  a  Training  Film 
Mission,  headed  by  an  officer  of  the  Secretariat, 
was  sent  to  Mexico  to  deliver  films  and  explain 
their  manufacture  and  training  uses  to  the 
Mexican  Department  of  National  Defense.  That 
Mission  has  just  returned  after  successfully  accom¬ 
plishing  its  purposes,  thanks  to  the  cordial 
reception  and  cooperation  afforded  it  by  the 
Mexican  Army. 

The  inspection  trips  taken  by  the  Board  have 
been  particularly  valuable  in  enabling  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  observe  the  latest  developments  in  materiel 
and  in  tactics.  The  Board  as  a  whole  made  visits 
to  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Training  Station; 
the  Infantry,  Armored  Force  and  Parachute 
Activities  at  Fort  Benning;  the  Martin  Aircraft 
Factory  at  Baltimore;  the  Chemical  Warfare 
installations  at  Eidgewood  Arsentil;  ana  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  In  addition.  Naval  Delegates 
of  the  Board  viewed  an  turcraft  carrier  launching 
and  visited  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston,  and  inpect- 
ed  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  at  Suitltmd, 
Maryland,  while  Air  Delegates  \'isited  training 
centers  in  Texas  and  plants  in  Tennessee.  These 
trips  have  served  also  to  bring  the  Delegates  into 
closer  (>ersonal  association  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

Unquestionably,  the  work  of  the  Board  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  completed  in  any  of  the  four 
divisions  mentioned  above.  .  .  . 

The  Board  has  before  it  at  present  several  topics, 
out  of  which  will  undoubtedly  issue  formal 
recommendations  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
Board  the  danger  of  an  actual  attack  in  force 
against  the  shores  of  this  Hemisphere  has  grown 
less  imminent,  so  that  it  has  beeome  entirely 
appropriate  that  some  of  the  thinking  of  the 
Delegates  should  be  on  questions  of  longer  range. 
Matters  concerning  the  development  of  a  stable 
{XMt-war  defensive  system  for  the  Hemisphere 
may  claim  a  share  of  the  Board’s  attention.  It  b 
planned  to  continue  the  training  film  project  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  facilities  of  the  Secretariat 
will  be  sufficient  to  undertake  other  valuable  proj¬ 
ects.  We  are  confident  that  occasions  for 
valuable  inspection  trips  will  continue  to  present 
themselves. 
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In  summary,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Board,  if  at  times  im¬ 
ponderable,  are  nonetheless  real  and  substantial, 
and  that  a  prospect  of  even  greater  usefulness 
opens  before  the  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  its  existence. 

Message  of  the  President  oj 
Guatemala 

On  March  1,  1943,  General  Jorge  Ubico, 
President  of  Guatemala,  delivered  his 
annual  message  to  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly. 

In  general  the  year  under  discussion  was 
one  of  progress,  in  spite  of  the  world 
conditions  prevailing  because  of  the  war. 
Various  measures  were  adopted  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  country’s  interests.  They  in¬ 
cluded  freezing  rents,  providing  that  terms 
of  installment  purchase  and  rental  con¬ 
tracts  on  motor  vehicles  used  in  the 
transportation  industry  should  be  inappli¬ 
cable  as  long  as  gasoline  and  tires  are 
rationed,  revising  the  Penal  Code,  and 
issuing  a  new  Commercial  Code. 

The  most  unhappy  event  of  the  year  was 
the  earthquake  of  August  6,  1942,  which 
caused  considerable  material  damage  and 
some  loss  of  life.  The  President  distrib¬ 
uted  21,992  quetzales  from  national  funds 
for  repair  work  and  relief. 

Public  health  benefited  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Service  for  Public  Health,  which  is 
financed  by  the  United  States  and  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Two-thirds 
of  the  funds  thus  made  available  are  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

In  foreign  affairs  Guatemala  remained 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity  and  attempted  in  every  way  to 
promote  good  relations  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  Relationships  with 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  United 


States  were  especially  cordial.  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  Mexico  was  made  apparent  by 
the  opening  of  the  Suchiate  bridge  and  the 
restoration  of  markers  along  the  Guate- 
malan-Mexican  frontier.  Relations  with 
Mexico  were  also  strengthened  by  the 
visits  to  Guatemala  of  Ezequiel  Padilla, 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
General  Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  Mexi¬ 
can  Minister  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works.  Guatemala  further  sup¬ 
ported  the  United  Nations  cause  by 
breaking  relations  with  the  Vichy  Govern¬ 
ment.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
under  discussion,  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  all 
Guatemalan  diplomatic  and  consular  offi¬ 
cials  serving  in  enemy  countries  or  enemy- 
controlled  territories  were  repatriated. 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  President  reported  that  in 
spite  of  abnormal  circumstances  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  exports  and  imports  was  favorable, 
and  the  Treasury’s  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  showed  a  surplus.  The  public  debt 
was  reduced  in  1942  by  over  90,000  quet¬ 
zales,  which  brought  the  internal  debt  to 
3,877,134  quetzales,  while  the  foreign 
debt  remained  at  £1,520,432.  In  1942 
the  circulating  medium  averaged  27,991,- 
482  quetzales,  or  201.77  percent  more  than 
in  1931,  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration.  The  National  Mortgage 
Credit  Association’s  activities  during  1942 
were  noteworthy  and,  in  general,  successful. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  most  important 
legislative  measures  of  a  financial  or 
economic  nature  adopted  during  the  year 
and  intended  to  protect  Guatemala  against 
Axis-controlled  funds  (establishment  of 
control  over  German  insurance  companies, 
prohibition  of  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
tires  except  as  authorized,  freezing  of 
Axis  funds,  fixing  of  profit  margins,  pro¬ 
hibition  of  importation  of  United  States 
currency,  government  supervision  of  Ger- 
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man-controlled  coffee  plantations,  etc.). 

The  existing  state  of  war  has  in  no  way 
impaired  Guatemala’s  internal  peace  and 
public  order.  The  Government  was 
forced  to  adopt  various  control  measures 
and  issued  restrictions  made  necessary  by 
the  state  of  war.  General  instructions  for 
civilian  defense  were  issued  January  9, 
1942,  and  a  Civic  Guard  was  also  created, 
composed  of  volunteers  of  50  to  60  years 
of  age  who  are  to  handle  defense  work 
previously  taken  care  of  by  the  army. 
The  army  expanded  to  meet  present-day 
needs,  and  manoeuvres  held  early  in  1942 
were  most  successful. 

In  di.scussing  public  education  General 
Ubico  reported  that  2,691  schools  w’ere 
operating  in  Guatemala,  71  more  than  the 
previous  year.  In  April  1942  the  Women’s 
School  for  Rural  Teachers  was  founded 
and  the  Men’s  School  for  Rural  Teachers 
reorganized.  The  training  of  good  teach¬ 
ers  for  rural  schools  is  intended  to  eliminate 
the  poorly  prepared  pjersons  who  in  the  past 
have  controlled  the  schools  in  out-of-the- 
way  regions.  In  general,  educational  work 
gave  satisfactory  results  during  the  year. 
A  total  of  51,246  children  and  adults  were 
taught  to  read  and  write — 48,116  in 
schools,  2,310  in  the  army,  and  820  in 
prisons. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  that  of 
highway  construction.  During  the  year 
89  miles  of  new  roads  were  built,  increasing 
the  country’s  total  to  4,205  miles.  The 
necessary  work  for  utilizing  a  highway 
across  Guatemala  as  a  section  of  the 
Pioneer  Road  from  Mexico  to  the  Canal 
Zone  was  started  in  November  1942  and 
was  of  special  significance  because  it  re¬ 
vealed  Guatemalan  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  matters  of  continental 
defense.  Closely  allied  to  highway  con¬ 
struction  was  bridge  building;  69  new 
bridges  were  constructed. 


The  extensive  highway  program  in  no 
way  deterred  the  completion  of  many 
other  important  public  works,  and  various 
public  buildings  were  opened  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Agricultural  development  was  intensified 
and  the  growth  of  those  products  vital  to 
national  industry  and  in  demand  in 
foreign  countries  was  encouraged.  These 
included  peanuts,  figs,  rubber,  cinchona, 
ginger,  and  fiber  and  medicinal  plants. 
At  the  same  time  the  exploitation  of  trees 
producing  essences  and  resins  was  en¬ 
couraged  (liquidambar,  eucalyptus,  pines). 
Efforts  were  made  to  generalize  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  selection  and  disinfection  of 
seeds,  and  use  of  agricultural  machinery. 
As  a  rule  crops  were  large  enough  to  meet 
the  nation’s  needs;  and,  in  some  cases, 
exportation  was  possible.  Strict  govern¬ 
ment  control  was  established  over  the 
exploitation  of  rubber  and  fiber  plants. 
Coffee  exports  from  October  1,  1941  to 
September  30,  1942  amounted  to  more 
than  100,000  tons;  and  very  satisfactory 
prices  were  obtained,  thanks  to  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement  signed  at 
Washington  in  November  1940. 

The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Develop¬ 
ment’s  activity  during  1942  showed  that, 
in  spite  of  the  war,  great  strides  were  made 
in  all  types  of  communications.  The 
postal  department  obtained  a  surplus  of 
29,400  quetzales.  Income  from  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications  was  also 
higher  than  in  1941,  and  many  new  lines 
were  erected.  The  adoption  of  an  official 
time  in  January  1943  has  already  proved 
most  beneficial.  Railroads,  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  and  especially  airlines  continued 
to  expand  and  to  render  efficient  and 
valuable  service. 

Early  in  1943  General  Ubico  traveled 
through  the  country’s  various  departments 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  conditions 
and  needs.  He  was  pleased  with  the  work 
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of  local  authorities  and  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  The  President,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  his 
assumption  of  office,  considered  Guate¬ 
mala’s  situation  to  be  in  general  satis¬ 
factory. — E.  H. 

Argentine  foreign  trade  in  1^42 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  in 
1942  reached  a  value  of  3,057,131,000 
pesos  as  compared  with  2,741,276,000 
pesos  in  1941,  an  increase  of  315,855,000 
pesos,  or  11.5  percent.  Total  imports 
were  valued  at  1,274,149,000  pesos  in 
1942  as  against  1,276,655,000  in  1941,  a 
decline  of  2,506,000  pesos,  or  0.2  percent. 
Total  exports  were  recorded  at  1,782,983,- 
000  pesos  in  1942  and  1,464,622,000  pesos 
in  1941,  an  increase  of  318,361,000  pesos, 
or  21.7  percent. 

The  volume  of  Argentine  imports  in 
1942  was  4,515,000  tons  as  compared  with 
6,473,000  tons  in  1941,  a  decline  of  1,- 
957,000  tons,  or  30.2  percent.  The  greater 
decline  in  the  volume  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  imports  was  due  to  the  rise 
in  prices  in  1942  of  the  majority  of  the 
articles  imported.  The  imports  which 
showed  the  largest  decrease  in  value  and 
volume  were:  1)  rubber  and  its  manu¬ 
factures,  with  a  decrease  in  value  of 
60.9  percent  and  in  volume  of  72.9 
percent;  2)  iron  and  its  manufactures 
with  a  decrease  in  value  of  39.7  percent 
and  in  volume  of  62.8  percent;  3)  fuels 
and  lubricants,  with  a  decrease  in  value 
of  40.6  percent,  and  in  volume  of  46.3 
percent. 

The  volume  of  Argentine  exports  in 

1942  also  shows  a  decrease  due  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  shipments  of  cereals  and  lin¬ 
seed.  It  was  reported  in  the  January 

1943  issue  of  Business  Conditions  in  Argen¬ 
tina  that  towards  the  end  of  December 
the  Government  ordered  the  sale  at  re¬ 


duced  prices  for  use  as  fuel  of  1 80,000  tons 
of  linseed  oil  manufactured  for  account  of 
the  Grain  Board.  Supplies  will  be  rationed 
and  the  heavy  pecuniary  loss  involved — 
linseed  oil  is  worth  more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  fuel  oil — will  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  consumers. 
The  Board  will  also  offer  linseed  for  this 
purpose.  In  spite  of  greatly  lowered  ex¬ 
ports,  corn  stocks  were  beginning  to  run 
low*,  which  was  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
public  utilities  and  industry  in  general. 
To  mention  only  two  instances,  the  Com- 
pahia  Argentina  de  Electricidad  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  burned  800,000  tons  of 
shelled  corn  last  year  and  the  Compafifa 
I talo- Argentina  de  Electricidad  158,000 
tons.  (Because  of  a  severe  drought,  the 
1943  corn  crop  is  stated  by  The  Review  of 
the  River  Plate,  February  12,  1943,  to  be 
a  failure.) 

The  increase  of  21.7  percent  in  the  value 
of  Argentine  exports  was  due  1)  to  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  livestock,  especially  meats,*  hides, 
wools,  and  cattle  byproducts;  and  2)  to  the 
increase  in  volume  of  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  products,  chiefly  textiles  and  their 
manufactures;  foods,  beverages,  and  tobac¬ 
co;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  oils  and  paints. 

The  leading  countries  of  origin  for 
Argentine  purchases  in  1942  were  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Brazil,  and  Sweden.  Purchases  from  the 
United  States  represented  31.2  percent  of 
total  imports,  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  18.2  percent,  those  from  Brazil, 

>  On  February  19  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  quoted 
in  ^'Comments  on  Argentine  Trade”  for  March  1943, 
stated  the  corn  stocks  to  be  1,903,937  tons. 

*  '^Comments  on  Argentine  Trade,”  March  1943, 
said  that  as  most  of  the  beef  exported  in  1942  was 
boned,  1941  and  1942 figures  could  not  be  exactly  com¬ 
pared,  but  by  making  allowances  it  would  be  seen  that 
meat  exports  in  1942  ^’’increased  enormously.” 
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17.8  percent,  and  those  from  Sweden,  7.6 
percent. 

The  leading  countries  of  destination  for 
Argentine  shipments  in  1942  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Sweden.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  purchased  32.7  percent  of  total  ex¬ 
ports,  the  United  States,  28.3  percent, 
Brazil,  5.9  percent,  and  Sweden,  4.4  per¬ 
cent.  (It  has  been  said  in  the  United  States 
press  that  under  the  lend-lease  set-up, 
London  is  handling  the  economic  nego¬ 


tiations  of  the  United  Nations  in  Buenos 
Aires  and,  for  example,  does  the  purchas-  i 
ing  of  U.  S.  troops’  requirements  of  Ar-  i 
gentine  beef  in  North  Africa.  To 
plify  matters,  London  has  been  d 
noted  as  the  clearing  point,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  so  acts  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  similar  matters.) 

The  following  tables  show  the  lue 
of  Argentine  foreign  trade  with  other 
American  Republics  in  the  years  1942 
and  1941: 


Market  values  of  Argentine  exports  to  other  American  Republics 


Country  of  destination 

1»42> 

1941 

Percentage  of  total  exports 

1942  1 

1941 

Bolivia . 

Pesos 

37,519,  934 

Pesos 

23, 770,  295 

2.  1 

1.6 

Brazil . 

105,  680, 103 

86,  507, 104 

5.9 

5.9 

Colombia . 

19,  959,102 

11,757, 062 

1.  1 

0.8 

1,149,  436 
11,724,  404 

622,  063 

3,  400,  898 

0. 1 

Cuba . 

0.7 

0.2 

Chile . 

61,033,  557 

29,  892,  016 

3.4 

2.0 

Ecuador . 

5,142,  997 

1,810,  081 

0.3 

0.1 

Mexico . 

12,  474,  447 

6,  721,656 

0.7 

0.5 

Panama . 

3,  503,  575 

1,144,322 

0.2 

0.1 

Paraguay . 

17,  252,  889 

14,  246,  295 

1.0 

1.0 

Peru . 

25,  227,713 

13,  766,438 

1.4 

0.9 

United  States . 

504,  241,  960 

542,  856,  552 

28.  3 

37.1 

Uruguay . 

34, 032,  020 

27,  278,  558 

1.9 

1.9 

Venezuela . 

12,  352,  046 

4,  513, 106 

0.7 

0.3 

‘  Provisional  figures. 


Real  values  of  Argentine  ipmorts  from  other  American  Republics 


Country  of  origin 

19421 

1 

1941 

Percentage  of  total  imports 

1942 >  1 

1941 

Pesos  1 

Pesos 

Bolivia . 

5,063,751 

2,  390,  555 

0.4 

0.2 

Brazil . 

226,378,451 

140,  317,  692 

17.8 

11.0 

Colombia . 

5,129,282  ! 
354,517 

6,  303,  637 
436,  953 

0.4 

0.  5 

Cuba . 

1,  959,  074 

1,643,002 

0.2  1 

0. 1 

Chile . 

37,  468,  483 

24,  831,  600 

2.9 

1.9 

Ecuador . 

6,  307,  267 

774,  355 

0.5 

0. 1 

Mexico . 

10,  429,  073 
3,717 

6,  745,  273 

3,  456,  422 

1,  347 

0.8 

0.3 

Paraguay . 

5,  239’,  508 

0.5 

6.4 

Peru . 

2,  820,  532 

26,  008,  850 

0.2 

2.0 

United  States . 

397,312, 126 

1  450,198,198 

31.2 

35.  3 

Uruguay . 

6,  201, 105 

i  5,  338,  580 

0.  5 

0.4 

Venezuela . . 

29,136,742 

24,  239,  653 

2.3 

1.9 

>  Provisional  figures. 
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Ecuador's  budget  for  ig4^  (port  charges,  postal  services,  and  tele¬ 

communications)  is  expected  to  increase 


Ecuador’s  budget  for  1943,  approved  in 
November  1942,  totaled  150,000,000  sucres 
as  compared  to  the  1942  budget  of  119,- 
567,000  sucres. 

Estimated  revenues  are  broken  down  as 


follows: 

Revenues 

Thousands  oj 

I.  National  propMrrties:  sucres 

1.  Mines .  6,900 

2.  State  properties .  113 

3.  State  industries .  520 

-  7, 533 

II.  National  services: 

1.  Port  charges .  3,950 

2.  Postal  services .  3,910 

3.  Telecommunications ...  2,  800 

-  10, 660 

I  III.  Taxes: 

I  1.  Direct  taxes .  32,555 

2.  Indirect  taxes .  79, 960 

J  3.  Documentary  stamp,  in- 

j  heritance,  and  gift 

I  taxes .  10,776 

I  4.  Miscellaneous  (princi- 

I  pally  delinquent  tax 

j  payments) .  50 

)  -  123,  341 

1  IV.  Miscellaneous .  8, 466 


Total .  150,000 


Estimated  income  from  national  proper¬ 
ties  includes  mines  (mining  privileges  and 
taxes  and  taxes  on  petroleum  production 
and  petroleum  products);  State  properties 
^  (exploitation  of  State  farms,  leases  on 

3  property  and  on  depots  for  explosives); 

5  and  State  industries  (production  from  the 
i  Military  Chemical  Laboratory  and  State 
^  laboratories  and  stores,  sale  of  publications 
3  and  personal  identity  cards).  It  is  interest- 
^  ing  to  note  that  the  taxes  on  petroleum 
0  and  petroleum  products,  which  were 
^  budgeted  at  6,390,000  and  4,200,000 

9  sucres,  respectively,  in  1941  and  1942,  are 
expected  to  increase  to  6,100,000  sucres  in 
1943.  Revenue  from  national  services 


slightly  in  1943,  estimates  for  1942  having 
been  9,1 10,000  sucres. 

The  largest  source  of  revenue  is  direct 
and  indirect  taxes.  The  income  tax  is  the 
most  important  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  it  is 
expected  to  yield  21,000,000  sucres  in 
1943,  as  opposed  to  the  1942  estimate  of 
9,000,000.  Another  important  direct  tax 
is  that  levied  on  rural  property  estimated 
at  7,000,000  sucres  in  1942  and  9,300,000 
in  1943. 

Indirect  taxes  include  such  items  as  con¬ 
sular  fees,  import  and  export  duties.  State 
monopolies  (tobacco,  minerals),  fishery 
tax,  and  substitutes  for  sales  tax.  Of  these 
the  State  monopolies,  which  for  many 
years  have  been  Ecuador’s  largest  single 
source  of  income,  are  expected  to  produce 
30,000,000  sucres  in  1943.  Import  duties 
for  1943  are  estimated  at  26,100,000  su¬ 
cres  (1942  estimates  were  23,000,000  su¬ 
cres),  and  substitutes  for  sales  tax  are 
figured  at  11,700,000  sucres,  almost  a 
third  more  than  in  1942. 

The  miscellaneous  revenues  are  derived 
from  such  sources  as  municipal  contribu¬ 
tions  for  health  and  sanitation  projects, 
public  sales  of  unclaimed  goods  in  ware¬ 
houses,  unused  treasury  balances,  fines, 
interest,  and  similar  items. 

Estimated  expenditures  as  outlined  in 
Ecuador’s  budget  for  1943  fall  into  the 
following  general  classifications: 

Expenditures 

Thousands  of 
sucres 

I.  Legislative .  440. 1 

II.  Judiciary .  2, 740.  9 

III.  Executive: 

1.  OflSce  of  the 

President .  291.3 

2.  Interior .  14,522.3 

3.  Foreign  Affairs. .  6,  638.  5 

4.  Elducation .  24, 147.  2 

5.  National  Defense.  35,  900.  0 
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Expenditures — Ckmtinued 

Thousands  oj 

III.  Executive — Cktntinued.  suerts 

6.  Public  Works 

and  Com¬ 
munications  . .  14,  500. 0 

7.  Social  Welfare  .  .  10, 127.  2 

8.  Agriculture .  5,  094.  8 

9.  Treasury .  13,724.0* 

10.  State  pensions 

and  unfore¬ 
seen  general 

expenses .  11,  374.  2 

- 136,319.5 

IV.  Miscellaneous  organizations 

(Permanent  Committee  on  Leg¬ 
islation,  Council  of  State,  At¬ 
torney  General,  Office  of  the 

Comptroller) .  985.  8 

V.  Public  debt  service: 

1.  External  debt ....  1, 000.  0 

2.  Internal  debt.  ...  8,  513. 7 

-  9,513.7 


Total .  150,000.0 

The  general  classifications  into  which 
expenditures  are  divided  are  self-explana¬ 
tory.  The  budget  hats  been  increased  in 
every  government  department.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  1940,  1941,  and  1942 
the  budget  allowed  26,740,000,  24,677,000, 
and  24,677,000  sucres,  respectively,  for 
national  defense.  In  the  1943  budget  that 
figure  has  been  raised  to  35,900,000 
sucres.  Service  on  the  external  public 
debt  remains  the  same  as  in  1942,  but  the 
internal  debt  service  has  risen  from 
3,710,000  to  8,513,720  sucres. 

There  are  also  two  sfjecial  budgets  for 
1943.  The  first,  an  extraordinary  budget 
of  8,853,000  sucres  derived  from  special 
sources  and  earmarked  for  specific  public 
work  projects,  is  figured  as  follows: 

•  A  presidential  decree  of  January  4,  1 943, 
made  some  changes  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
within  the  Tre2isury  budget,  necessitated  by 
amendments  made  by  a  decree  of  December  30, 
1942,  to  the  Treasury’s  organic  law;  the  Minis¬ 
try's  total  budget,  however,  remained  unchanged. 


Revenues 

Thousands  »J 

I.  Mines;  sutres 

Taxes  on  production  in  the  mines  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  South  American  De¬ 
velopment  Company . 2,  000 

Tax  on  gold  production  in  the 

Macuchi  mines .  450 

-  2,450 

II.  Postal  Service: 

Special  postage  stamp,  including  funds 


accumulated  in  previous  years .  800 

III.  Telecommunications: 

Tax  on  international  communications 
to  and  from  Ecuador .  1 ,  000 

IV.  Taxes: 

Tax  on  unrefined  brown  sugar  and  rum 
produced  at  Intag .  70 

V.  Sh2ircs: 

Shares  in  the  income  from  State  mo¬ 
nopolies  .  4,  533 


Total . 8,853 

Expenditures 

I.  Imbabura:  Thousands  oJ 

(With  the  sugar  and  rum  tax.)  sucres 

Ck>nstruction  and  upkeep  on  the 


Otavalo-Intag-Urcuisqui  highway....  70 

II.  Pichincha: 

(With  the  tax  on  international  com¬ 
munications  and  funds  accumulated 
from  previous  years.) 

Construction  of  the  Capitol  at  Quito. .  1, 000 

III.  Cotopaxi: 

(With  the  tax  on  gold  production  in  the 
Macuchi  mines.) 

Construction  and  upkeep  of  the 
Macuchi-Zumbahua  highway .  360 

To  the  Cotopaxi  Public  Assistance 
Board  for  the  Childrens’  Hospital ...  90 

IV.  Loja  and  Eil  Oro: 

(With  the  income  from  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Company’s  mines.) 

Road  work  in  the  Provinces  of  Loja  and 
El  Oro,  according  to  the  program  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works .  2,  000 

V’.  Guayas: 

(With  the  income  from  the  special  post¬ 
age  stamp  and  funds  accumulated  in 
previous  years.) 

Construction  of  the  Communications 
Building  in  Guayaquil .  800 
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Expenditures — Continued 

Thousands  of 

V’l.  Shares:  sucres 


(With  income  from  shares  in  State  mo¬ 
nopoly  revenue.) 

Ibarra-San  Lorenzo  Railroad — con¬ 
struction  .  2,  000 

Sibambe-Cuenca  Railroad — construc- 

{)  tion .  1 , 000 

Guayaquil-Salinas  Railroad — construc¬ 
tion,  repairs,  equipment,  improve- 

0  ments .  300 

Bahia-Chone  Railroad — construction, 
repairs,  equipment,  improvements. .  200 

0  El  Oro  Railroad — construction,  re¬ 
pairs,  equipment,  improvements ....  200 

Special  Quito-Santo  Domingo-Chone 
0  Highway  Board .  833 

Total .  8,853 

3 


The  second  special  budget  is  for  530,000 
sucres,  to  be  derived  from  special  taxes  on 
farm  prop>erties  and  industrial  establish- 
^  ments  situated  in  places  where  there  are 
''  no  public  schools.  These  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  salaries  of  ptersonnel  and  other 
D  expenses  of  rural  schools. 

The  cost  of  living  in  some  Latin 
American  countries 

) 

Statistics  for  the  last  few  years  show  that  in 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
for  which  they  are  available,  as  in  the 
^  United  States,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
steadily.  The  rise  has  been  especially 
)  evident  during  the  past  year,  for  the  war 
has  brought  about  greatly  increased  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices,  which  in  turn  have 
affected  the  cost  of  living.  The  general 
rise  in  living  costs  has  not  been  uniform 
but  has  varied  greatly  in  different 
I  countries,  according  to  the  statistics.  In 
some  ca.ses  these  do  not  cover  all  factors  or 
show  the  spread  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  but  the  figures  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  indicative  of  trends. 

»  The  cost  of  living  in  Chile  has  risen  more 


sharply  than  in  other  countries.  During 
the  past  decade  costs  have  mounted 
steadily  until  the  cost  of  living  in  Santiago 
is  now  about  three  times  what  it  was  in 
1928;  and  in  July  1942  living  costs  were 
24  percent  higher  than  a  year  before, 
while  wholesale  prices  had  jumped  44  per¬ 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  shows 
an  11  percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  March  1941  to  March  1942;  but 
statistics  show  that  from  1931  to  1941 
Argentine  living  costs  were  below  the  1 929 
level.  Since  the  middle  of  1941  they  have 
risen  slowly.  Figures  for  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  and  Peru  also  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily  during  the 
last  few  years  and  more  rapidly  since  early 
in  1941. 

Although  recent  statistics  are  not  yet 
available  on  the  cost  of  living  in  all  Latin 
American  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
most  cases  living  costs  have  risen,  although 
Brazil  reports  no  increase  for  the  first  part 
of  the  year  1942.  Consideration  of  a  few 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  various  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
shows  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living. 

Immediately  following  that  attack  most 
of  the  governments,  realizing  the  additional 
effects  the  war  would  have  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  situation,  took  steps  to 
prevent  economic  chaos.  In  Colombia,  a 
law  was  paissed  as  early  as  December  13, 
1941,  containing  various  economic  and 
financial  provisions  and  granting  the 
President  extraordinary  powers  so  he 
might  take  any  measures  required  by 
conditions  at  home  or  abroad.  In  Ecuador, 
the  President  appointed  an  official  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
scarcity  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  the 
closing  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  high 
cost  of  living,  all  resulting  from  the  war. 
Similar  measures  were  adopted  in  El 
Salvador  by  a  legislative  decree  (February 
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1942)  authorizing  the  Executive  to  take 
steps  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
continued  functioning  of  the  nationad 
economy  by  establishing  the  control, 
restriction,  or  regulation  of  exports,  im¬ 
ports,  commercial  transactions  and  prices 
of  certain  products,  articles  or  materials; 
and  creating  a  Committee  on  Economic 
Coordination  charged  with  the  study  and 
proposal  of  necessary  measures  to  counter¬ 
act  the  adverse  effects  of  the  war  on 
national  economy.  In  Cuba,  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Supply  Law  (January  1942) 
gave  the  Executive  Power  the  authority 
to  regulate  agricultural  and  industrial 
production,  distribution,  prices,  wages, 
and  Federal,  provincial,  and  local  taxes 
as  might  be  required  by  the  nation’s 
war  effort. 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  in 
different  countries  to  combat  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  All  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  taken  some  steps  to  control 
prices,  especially  those  of  commodities 
essential  to  national  consumption  and 
industry.  Maximum  prices  have  been 
established  for  such  products  as  automo¬ 
bile  tires,  fuel,  textiles,  salt,  sugar,  rice, 
medicines.  In  some  cases  prices  are 
fixed  by  presidential  orders  (Peru)  or  by 
orders  from  one  or  more  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments  (Ministries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Agriculture  in  Argentina). 
Other  countries  have  created  special 
boards  or  commissions  to  handle  such 
matters.  In  Chile  the  National  Supply 
Board,  created  in  April  1942,  controls  all 
problems  relative  to  the  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  necessary  for 
industrial  and  commercial  activities.  Bra¬ 
zil’s  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  appointed  in  September  1942,  exer¬ 
cises  similar  functions.  In  Costa  Rica  the 
Economic  Defense  Board  was  established 
in  December  1941  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  the  General  Drug  Control  Board, 


created  in  June  1942,  fixes  drug  prices  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  speculation.  Mexico’s 
Mixed  Regional  Economic  Councils  aa 
as  organisms  foi  the  coordination  of  the 
nation’s  regional  activities  in  agriculture, 
industry,  transportation,  and  commerce, 
while  the  Federal  Economic  Planning 
Commission  acts  as  the  consultative  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  Department  of  National  Econo¬ 
my  and  studies  all  programs  and  proposals 
made  by  the  Mixed  Regional  Councils. 
The  price  control  measures,  m  addition  to 
stabilizing  the  cost  of  living  to  some  extent, 
are  designed  to  insure  the  supply  and  prop¬ 
er  distribution  of  those  essential  products 
of  which  there  is  a  scarcity  because  of  the 
war. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  hoard¬ 
ing  and  monopolies,  which  both  affect 
the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  law  of  March  1942 
authorized  and  established  measures 
for  the  requisition  or  attachment  of 
articles  in  the  possession  of  individuals  or 
private  corporations  in  case  the  articles 
are  considered  indispensable  or  necesssary 
for  generzd  use,  with  the  special  purpose 
of  preventing  monopolies  or  hoarding; 
and  in  Cuba  monopolies  among  indus¬ 
trialists,  importers,  and  merchants  are 
prohibited.  In  Brazil,  an  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Board  was  created  (October  1942) 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  guard 
against  inflation.  Haiti  has  met  present 
conditions  by  organizing  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  department,  that  of  National 
Economy. 

In  all  the  Latin  American  countries 
special  attention  is  being  given  to  articles 
of  prime  necessity  in  an  effort  to  control 
exports  and  imports,  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  (by  rationing  whenever  necessary), 
and  prices.  A  few  of  the  bodies  created  to 
deal  with  the  control  are  the  National 
Office  for  the  Supervision  of  Imports  in 
Colombia,  the  Price  and  Trade  Control 
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Board  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Supply  Com¬ 
mission  and  General  Price  Control  Com¬ 
mission  in  Panama.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  National  Committee  on 
Foods  has  been  reorganized;  its  present 
duties  are  to  supervise  the  imp>ortation, 
exportation,  and  movement  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  fix  their  maximum  prices 
and  adopt  all  other  measures  tending 
to  avoid  shortage,  hoarding,  or  rise  in 
prices. 

Living  costs  are  also  being  regulated 
by  freezing  rents  (Argentina,  Guatemala, 
Mexico)  and  by  prescribing  minimum 
wages  and  salaries  (Cuba). 

In  Peru  a  decree  of  July  1942  raised 
the  salaries  of  government  employees  to 
meet  economic  conditions  caused  by  the 
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war,  and  private  industry  was  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

The  measures  mentioned  above  by  no 
means  include  all  the  steps  taken  by  Latin 
American  countries  to  combat  and  con¬ 
trol  rising  living  costs.  They  do,  however, 
serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  legislation 
being  adopted  and  give  evidence  of  the 
governments’  preoccupation  with  such 
matters.  The  economic  measures  enacted 
since  Pearl  Harbor  are  included,  with 
other  war  measures,  in  The  Americas  and  the 
War  (see  Bulletin,  April  1942  to  date). 

A  careful  study  of  the  following  tables 
which  give  a  few  of  the  statistics  available 
on  living  costs  and  prices,  reveals  many 
interesting  facts  regarding  conditions  in 
various  Latin  American  countries. — E.  H. 


Chile 


Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Santiago 

(March  1928-100) 


Dates 

Food 

Dwelling 

Fuel  and 
light 

Clothing 

Sundries 

Average 

1932 . 

115. 1 

m 

101.  2 

134.  5 

104.0 

1933 . 

147.  4 

138.  3 

181.  8 

126.  1 

1934 . 

148.  5 

139.  8 

173.  8 

131.  9 

1935 . 

155.0 

136.  4 

166.7 

122.  6 

1936 . 

171. 1 

124.  9 

144.  9 

188.  9 

123.  5 

1937 . 

204.  8 

135.  5 

162.  4 

190.  9 

131.0 
140. 1 

1938 . 

214.  4 

144.  6 

168.  9 

190.  9 

1939 . 

210.4 

157.  7 

162.  6 

199.9 

146. 1 

1940 . 

244.  8 

171.  3 

181.  9 

218.  3 

155.  8 

1941 . 

280.  6 

184. 1 

218. 1 

277.  5 

170.  0 

1941: 

July . 

282.  8 

187.  9 

225. 1 

279.  7 

168.  2 

288.  3 

187.  9 

226.  9 

283.  4 

168.  2 

311.  0 

187.9 

228.  4 

283.  4 

171.  5 

316.2 

187.  9 

226.  3 

292.  2 

177.  7 

315.  4 

187.  9 

219.  8 

292.  2 

177.  5 

313.6 

187.  9 

222.  3 

311.  5 

177.2 

1942: 

316.  3 

187.  9 

227.  3 

318.  4 

179.  4 

322.  4 

187.  9 

229.  2 

335.  3 

179.  4 

335.  9 

211.  2 

240.  8 

346.  8 

179. 1 

347. 1 

234.  5 

244.  7 

351.4 

179. 1 

359.  8 

234.  5 

256.  5 

351.  4 

179. 1 

June . 

355.0 

234.  5 

251.  5 

351.  4 

181.  8 

July . 

357.2 

234.  5 

251.  9 

351.  5 

181.7 

411.6 

234.5 

281.3 

371,9 

1 

187. 1 

General 

index 


113.9 
141.  4 
141.  5 

144.4 

156.6 

176.4 
184.  1 

186.6 

210.3 

242.3 

243.9 

247.9 

258.4 

262.9 
262.0 

264.4 

267.2 

272.6 
285.8 

296.6 
303. 1 
301.0 
302.0 

332.4 


Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Boletin  Meruval,  Santiago,  enero  de  1943. 
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Argentina 

Cost  of  Living  in  Buenos  Aires 


(1929-100) 


Year 

Yearly  aver¬ 
age 

1 

Months  1 

1939  1 

1 

1940  1 

1941 

1942 

1929 

100.  0 

91.6 

97.6 

94.  2 

102.0 

1930 

101.  5 

90.9 

95.  5 

92.3 

102.7 

1931 

86.  9 

92.  9 

95.  9 

93.  5 

104.3 

1932 

77.6 

93.  0 

96.7 

95.  0 

104.2 

1933 

82.  8 

92.  7 

96.9 

96.0 

103.7 

1934 

77.  6 

93.  6 

96.  8 

97.  3 

104.8 

1935 

82.  9 

July . 

94. 1 

96.  9 

99.  4 

103.6 

1936 

90.6 

93.0 

95.4 

99.8 

102.9 

1937 

92.  8 

93.2 

94.9 

99.  9 

103.7 

1938 

92.0 

93.9 

93.  6 

101.8 

104.1 

1939 

93.  4 

94.4 

93.  1 

104.0 

103.  5 

1940 

95.  6 

97.7 

94.2 

103.9 

104.4 

1941 

98.  1 

1942 

103.7 

Retitla  de  Economia  Argentina,  marzo  de  1943. 


Costa  Rica 

Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  San  Josi 


(1936=100) 


Periods 

General 

index 

Food 

Clothing 

Dwelling 

Fuel  and 
light 

Sundry 

articles 

Aver  ogee 

1936 . 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.00 

1937 . 

106.  28 

106.  61 

100.  74 

no.  91 

99. 19 

111.00 

1938 . 

107.  26 

105.  09 

99.  23 

119.  29 

99.  89 

103.  55 

1939 . 

107.  52 

102.  80 

99.  32 

123.  81 

98.  87 

1940 . 

105. 18 

97.00 

99.  56 

123.  81 

100.  09 

105.  35 

1941 . 

108.  36 

100.  93 

104.  13 

123.  81 

102.  90 

119.  49 

1941: 

104.  82 

95.  92 

99.  86 

123.  81 

100.  36 

112.  98 

104.  52 

95.28 

100. 15 

123.  81 

100.  25 

114.  09 

104.  35 

94.65 

100.  41 

123.  81 

100.  80 

112.  98 

105. 10 

96.  08 

100.  31 

123.  81 

100.68 

115.  20 

106.  56 

98.  24 

100.  92 

123.81 

102.  55 

117.  86 

108.  43 

101.  54 

101.02 

123.  81 

103. 17 

120.  75 

July . 

109. 13 

102.  21 

101.67 

123.  81 

104.  29 

124.  07 

109.  70 

103.  25 

101.  92 

123.  81 

104.  59 

124.07 

110. 19 

102.  75 

108.  73 

123.  81 

104.  78 

124.  07 

no.  53 

102.  79 

111.  29 

123.  81 

105.  34 

124.07 

112.  72 

107.  73 

111.  35 

123.  81 

104.  54 

120.  75 

114.  31 

no.  72 

111. 96 

123.  81 

103.  42 

122.  96 

1942: 

118.  95 

112.  58 

112.  47 

137.  73 

103.  48 

124.  96 

120.  41 

113.  48 

113.  68 

139.  28 

104.  32 

131.  84 

122.  25 

116.  35 

114.  19 

139.  28 

1 

106.  30 

135.  17 

Revieta  del  Banco  National  de  Cotta  Rica,  San  Joee,  abril  de  1942. 
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Bouvia 


Index  of  Prices  in  the  City  of  La  Paz 
[1936=100] 


Periods 

Food 

products 

Foods 

Clothing  ' 

Services 

Housing 

General 

index 

December  1937 . 

193 

283 

162 

179 

171 

182 

December  1938 . 

231 

278 

220  ! 

231 

300 

244 

December  1939 . 

287 

349 

319 

250 

511 

343 

December  1940 . 

357 

390 

396 

278 

532 

401 

December  1941 . 

514 

557 

546  1 

428 

621 

542 

jMuary  1942 . 

535 

557 

561  ' 

429 

621 

555 

February  1942 . 

537 

597 

667  1 

468 

621 

590 

March  1 942 . 

524 

620 

667  1 

468 

621 

586 

April  1942 . 

530 

668 

667  : 

468 

621 

590 

May  1942 . 

541 

667 

667 

468 

632 

600 

June  1 942 . . . 

553 

669 

667  ! 

468 

632 

602 

Boldin  del  Banco  Minero  de  Bolivia,  La  Paz,  mayo-junio  de  1942 


Peru 

Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Lima 


(1913=100) 


Date  1 

Food  I 

1 

Dwelling 

Clothing  ! 

Sundries  | 

Cost  of  Living 

1920 . 

1 

208 

200 

268 

182 

209.9 

1923 . 

166 

220 

248 

128 

179.9 

1926 . 

182 

266 

238 

165 

201.4 

1933 . 

139 

151 

147 

173 

147.2 

1935 . 

•  147 

154 

169 

155 

152. 1 

1936 . 

157 

160 

174 

157 

159.6 

1937 . 

173 

166 

180 

157 

170.3 

1938 . 

169 

178 

191 

161 

172. 1 

1939 . 

159 

186 

206 

164 

170.  2 

1940 . 

174 

186 

223 

181 

183.  1 

1941 . 

197 

186 

241 

183 

198.2 

1942: 

212 

205 

272 

192 

214.9 

219 

205 

272 

198 

219.7 

218 

205 

272 

198 

i  219. 1 

217 

205 

283 

198 

i  219.9 

217 

205 

285 

198 

220.1 

219 

205 

285 

199 

221.4 

July . 

221 

205 

288 

199 

222.9 

221 

205 

296 

199 

223.8 

224 

205 

296 

199 

225 

223 

205 

296 

199 

1  225 

224 

205 

296 

1  204 

'  226 

December . 

225 

205 

1  309 

!  210 

1  229 

Boldin  Menvuat  de  la  Cdmara  de  Oomercio  de  Lima,  agosto  de  1942  y  enero  de  1943. 
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Mexico 

Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices — Mexico  City  (1942-1943) 


(Monthly  average  for  1930 >100) 


Month 

.\ninial 
food  1 
products  1 

F 

Fresh  veg¬ 
etables 

ood  1 

Manufac¬ 
tured  veg¬ 
etable  prod¬ 
ucts 

Grains 

i 

Clothing 

Cost  of 
living 

January  1942 . 

128 

154 

149 

152 

159 

177 

February . 

130 

186 

152 

153 

161 

176 

147 

195 

153 

160 

178 

149 

176 

156 

176 

170 

185 

May . 

145 

180 

153 

181 

157 

188 

June . 

157 

171 

156 

175 

176 

189 

July . 

157 

156 

156 

169 

152 

188 

August . 

157 

144 

158 

176 

159 

188 

September . 

157 

159 

157 

176 

187 

195 

October . 

155 

204 

158 

174 

164 

195 

November . 

160 

208 

159 

157 

199 

December . 

164 

1  227 

157 

169 

178 

199 

January  1943 . 

165 

160 

173 

182 

February . 

177 

134 

172 

1  176 

188 

1  213 

March . 

182 

136 

189 

i  189 

195 

1  219 

Rerista  de  Ettadistica,  M(^iioo,  abril  de  1943. 


Mew  monetary  unit  in  Brazil 

On  November  1,  1942,  the  Brazilian  mil- 
reis  gave  way  to  a  new  monetary  unit, 
the  cruzeiro,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visons  of  Decree-Law  No.  4791.  The 
name  is  that  of  the  Southern  Cross,  the 
constellation  that  appears  on  the  Brazilian 
flag. 

The  cruzeiro,  which  has  the  same  mone¬ 
tary'  value  as  the  milr^is,  is  being  issued  in 
the  form  of  both  bills  and  currency,  the 
former  in  denominations  of  10,  20,  50,  100, 


pieces  bear  a  portrait  of  President  Getulio 
Vargas.  The  design  of  the  obverse  includes 
the  denomination  and,  on  the  cruzeiros, 
the  five  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

Training  in  inter- American  affairs 

Wartime  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  republics 
is  being  notably  advanced  through  an 
educational  unit  established  in  Washington 
last  year  by  the  Office  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  American 


200,  500,  and  1,000,  and  the  latter  in  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  This  unit 


denominations  of  1,  2,  and  5  cruzeiros. 
The  hundredth  part  of  the  cruzeiro  is  the 
centavo,  and  fractional  currency  is  being 
issued  in  denominations  of  10,  20,  and  50 
centavos. 

The  new  coins  are  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cruzeiros  have  on  their  reverse 


is  the  Washington  Inter- American  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  the  purpose  of  which  is  “to 
provide  intensive  training  for  Army  and 
Navy  officers  and  other  government  per¬ 
sonnel  being  sent  to  Latin  America  on 
official  missions.” 

Admission  to  the  school  is  restricted  to 


side  a  map  of  Brazil  and  the  fractional 


officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other 
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governmental  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
in  Central  and  South  America  or  engaged 
in  administration  of  Latin-American 
programs.  The  criterion  for  admission 
is  not  possibility  of  benefit  to  the  individual 
but  rather  potential  benefit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Latin  American  operations.  No 
school  credits  are  given  for  the  courses, 
emphasis  being  placed  entirely  upon 
progress  in  practical  education  that  will 
enable  the  students  more  effectively  to 
perform  their  official  duties  through  the 
medium  of  their  increased  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  the  Center  provides  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  Latin  American  back¬ 
grounds.  Courses  are  available  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  climate,  vegetation,  ethnology, 
economic  life,  agriculture,  industry,  polit¬ 
ical  conditions,  international  relations, 
psychology,  and  culture.  No  tuition  is 
charged  and  the  great  majority  of  students 
attend  classes  outside  their  official  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Practically  every  federal  agency 
having  relations  with  Latin  America  is 
represented  in  the  registraton  of  more 
than  1,200  students  in  69  classes. 

A  similar  center  conducted  a  number 
of  courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  eight  weeks  last  summer. 


The  Latin  American  Room  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library 


On  November  9,  1942  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  opened  a  Latin  American 
Room.  In  the  room  are  assembled  refer¬ 
ence  copies  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  in  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish,  on  the  history  and  civilization 
of  the  Latin  American  republics. 

The  Library  has  been  collecting  the 
material  for  several  years,  and  the  col¬ 
lection,  which  now  numbers  somewhat 
under  5,000  volumes,  is  growing  rapidly. 
Each  of  the  twenty  republics  is  represented. 


although  somewhat  unevenly  because  of 
transportation  difficulties.  Since  1927  the 
Library  has  been  acquiring  research 
materials  for  the  advanced  student  in 
Latin  American  history.  The  project  was 
abandoned  during  the  depression  but  re¬ 
sumed  in  1941.  Among  the  books  and 
documents  are  to  be  found  a  number  of 
rarities,  including  the  first  English  edition 
of  Acosta’s  Naturall  and  morall  historie  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  1604;  The  Jesuits' 
policy  to  suppress  monarchy,  1678,  which 
includes  a  translation  of  the  celebrated 
Bull  of  Alexander  VI;  the  1520  Vienna 
edition  of  Solinus,  long  believed  to  include 
the  first  map  representing  America;  the 
History  of  Travayle  in  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  by  Peter  Martyr;  Ponce  de  Le6n’s 
Descripcion  del  reyno  de  Chile  bearing  the 
1644  Madrid  imprint,  and  the  1532 
edition  of  Cortes’  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  describing  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  Emphasis  is,  however,  being 
placed  on  printed  documents,  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  historical  societies  and  academies, 
historical  periodicals,  early  travels,  espe¬ 
cially  those  covering  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  letters,  diaries,  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  Liberators. 

The  purpose  of  the  library  in  setting 
aside  a  room  for  the  reading  and  study 
of  Latin  American  history  and  civilization 
is  to  encourage  among  the  reading 
public  a  fuller  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Latin  America.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Library  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Council  on  Inter- American  relations  that 
Cleveland  may  eventually  become  a  re¬ 
search  center  for  the  study  of  Latin 
American  history. 

Inter- American  Meteorological 
Institute 

The  opening  of  a  school  at  Medellin, 
Colombia,  to  teach  the  science  of  weather 
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forecasting  was  announced  early  this  year 
by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Two  hundred  young  men  have  been 
selected  from  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics  for  schooling  at  this  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Meteorological  Institute.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  Department  of  Antioquia, 
and  the  University  of  Antioquia,  in  whose 
buildings  the  classes  will  be  held. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  four  men 
from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
four  North  Americans  who  are  expert 
in  languages,  and  one  technical  instructor 
from  each  of  the  following  countries: 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Chile,  and 
Argentina. 

Scientists  who  organized  the  program 
hope  for:  Increase  in  the  safety  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  air  transportation;  improvements 
in  agriculture  through  better  crop  plan¬ 
ning  and  forecasting;  and  added  facilities 
for  flood  forecasting,  public  health  work; 
and  improved  operation  of  public  utili¬ 
ties,  through  advance  knowledge  of  the 
weather. 

One  thousand  young  men  took  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  admission  to  these  courses. 
The  200  chosen  were  those  ranking  highest 
in  their  countries.  The  number  allocated 
to  each  of  the  other  American  republics 
was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  each  country,  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  weather  forecasts,  and  the  number  of 
air  miles  flown  weekly  in  each  country. 

Many  of  the  young  men  selected  have 
already  had  meteorological  experience 
with  air  lines  or  with  the  army  or  navy 
of  their  country. 

A  number  of  the  students  who  complete 
the  six  months’  course  with  high  rank 


will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  for] 
advanced  study  at  a  major  university. 
Then  these  students  will  be  assigned  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  two  months  before  returning 
home  to  continue  their  work. 


Latin  American  literary  contest 
prizewinners 


Announcement  was  made  on  April  13, 
1943,  of  the  winners  in  the  second  Latin 
American  literary  competition,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart,-  New 
York  publishers,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Two  brothers,  Philippe  Thoby  Marcelin 
and  Pierre  Marcelin,  of  Haiti,  jointly 
received  the  $2,000  fiction  prize  for  their 
novel,  Camps  Vert,  a  story  of  primitive  life 
in  their  colorful  native  land.  The  brothen 
are  both  in  their  late  thirties.  Philippe,  the 
elder,  who  has  written  several  volumes  of 
verse,  is  a  lawyer  and  at  present  is  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  at  Port-au-Prince.  Pierre  is  a 
journalist  of  wide  reputation  in  his  country 
and  he  also  has  published  a  number  of 
poems  and  stories. 

The  $2,000  award  for  non-fiction  was 
given  to  Senora  Argentina  Diaz  Lozano  of 
Honduras  for  her  w'ork  entitled  Peregrinaje, 
which  presents  a  picture  of  country  and 
village  life  in  Honduras  as  experienced  by 
a  mother  and  her  small  daughter  as  the 
mother  goes  from  one  teaching  post  to 
another  in  various  district  and  rural 
schools  in  the  interior  of  the  republic. 
Senora  Diaz  Lozano,  who  is  herself  a 
teacher,  is  now  associate  director  of  the 
Escuela  Mcxlerna  in  Tegucigalpa  and  the 
author  of  several  educational  books,  in¬ 
cluding  two  textbooks  written  with  a  view 
to  modernizing  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects. 
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Fernando  Alegria  of  Chile  received  the 
$1,000  award  for  his  book  for  children 
entitled  Lautaro,  joven  libertador  de  Arauco, 
which  tells  the  life  story  of  that  16th 
century  hero  of  the  Araucanian  Indians. 
Senor  Alegria,  who  is  but  twenty-five  years 
old,  was  born  in  southern  Chile.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chile  in 
1940  and  despite  his  youth  he  has  already 
won  acclaim  as  a  short  story  writer,  biog¬ 
rapher,  and  literary  critic.  In  the  summer 
of  1938  he  came  to  the  United  States  as 
delegate  of  the  Second  World  Youth 
Congress,  and  following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Chile,  he  came 
again  to  the  United  States  as  an  exchange 
student.  At  present  he  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  California. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  two 
other  works,  a  novel,  Los  Isleros,  by 
Ernesto  L.  Castro  of  Argentina,  and  a 
non-fiction  book,  Sur  America:  Tierra  del 
Hombre,  by  Eduardo  Caballero  Calderon  of 
Colombia. 

The  judges  of  the  fiction  and  non-fiction 
works  were  Ernesto  Montenegro,  Blair 
Niles,  and  John  Dos  Passos,  and  for  the 
juvenile  selections  they  were  Blanche 
Shaffer  and  Delia  Goetz, 

More  than  three  hundred  authors 
participated  in  this  second  Latin  American 
literary  contest,  and  every  country  except 
one  was  represented  among  the  works 
submitted  to  the  final  judging. 

Mexico’s  first  University 
for  Women 

Classes  were  started  on  March  1,  1943, 
in  Mexico’s  new  University  for  Women. 
.■Mthough  women  have  in  the  past  been 
admitted  to  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  and  others  in  the  republic,  this 
is  the  country’s  first  institution  of  higher 
learning  organized  especially  for  women 
students.  The  curriculum  has  been  co¬ 


ordinated  with  that  of  the  National 
University  and  the  new  school  will  function 
along  similar  lines  and  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  that  institution. 

Housed  in  its  own  building  located  at 
the  edge  of  Chapultepec  Park,  the  new 
university  has  adequate  material  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  carefully  selected  teaching 
and  administrative  staff.  Its  founder  and 
director  is  Senora  Adela  Formoso  de 
Obregon  Santacilia  and  its  advisory 
council  includes  the  following  distin¬ 
guished  educators:  Antonio  Caso,  Manuel 
Sandoval  Vallarta,  Federico  Gomez  de 
Orozco,  Alfonso  Caso,  Jos6  Gaos,  Gabriel 
Garcia  Rojas,  Ignacio  Gonzalez  Guzman, 
Antonio  Medinaveitia,  Carlos  Obregon 
Santacilia,  and  Alfonso  Reyes. 

Both  university  preparatory  courses  and 
thase  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  will  be  offered.  Students  may 
train  for  careers  in  such  special  fields  as 
law,  public  administration,  library  science, 
foreign  service,  languages,  and  other  arts 
and  professions. 

The  inauguration  of  this  new  cultural 
institution  is  regarded  in  Mexican  educa¬ 
tional  circles  as  a  particularly  happy  event. 
Young  women  in  Mexico  are  taking  up 
professional  careers  in  greater  numbers 
every  year  and  the  Women’s  University 
will  provide  them  with  greater  and  more 
convenient  opportunities  for  such  study 
than  have  heretofore  been  available  in 
the  overcrowded  National  University. 

Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
in  Brazil 

Newspaper  Women’s  Club  was  recently 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  through  the 
initiative  of  Rachel  Prado,  an  outstanding 
journalist  noted  for  her  devotion  to  the 
development  of  Good  Neighbor  relations 
in  the  Americas. 

The  origin  of  the  Brazilian  club  goes 
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back  to  the  American  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  recently 
known  as  the  Newspaper  Women’s  Club. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  Miss  Minerva 
Bernardino,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  the 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  invited  women 
journalists  of  all  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  become  affiliated  with  it,  and  it 
consequently  adopted  its  new  name. 

Senhora  Prado,  inspired  by  the  idea, 
interested  a  group  of  prominent  women  in 
Brazil — among  them  a  distinguished  visi¬ 
tor,  Gabriela  Mistral — in  the  project,  and 
as  a  result  of  her  efforts,  the  idea  took  form 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Brazilian  club, 
which  will  function  as  an  educational, 
civic,  and  social  organization  and  will 
serve  as  a  bond  between  women  journalists 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

News  of  the  institution  of  the  Brazilian 
club  was  enthusiastically  received  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  in  Washington,  and  the 
president  of  the  latter  organization.  Miss 
Alice  Eversman,  sent  a  cablegram  of 
congratulation  and  good  wishes  to  Senhora 
Prado  and  to  Senhora  Stella  Dolores  Mon- 
teiro,  one  of  the  co-founders. 


The  Pan  American  Centenary 
of  the  Postage  Stamp 

On  November  26-27,  1943,  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  centenary  of  the  postage  stamp  will 
be  commemorated  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  the  American 
Philatelic  Congress.  Brazil,  in  1843,  au¬ 
thorized  the  first  governmental  postage 
stamps  used  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
a  procedure  followed  by  the  United 
States  four  years  later,  and  by  all  other 
governments  subsequently.  The  cente¬ 
nary  celebration  will  consist  of  a  reception 


and  three  or  four  open  sessions  during 
which  papers  will  be  read  by  leading 
authorities  on  the  postage  stamps  of  the 
Americas.  The  authors  will  include  men 
from  Latin  America  as  well  as  from  the 
United  States.  A  carefully  selected  col¬ 
lection  of  postage  stamps  of  the  twenty-one 
American  republics  will  be  displayed  in 
the  Pan  American  Union  during  the 
Congress. 


Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  since  October  1^42 


Since  October  1942  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  issue  material  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  specialists  in 
various  aspects  of  I.atin  American  life, 
culture,  and  relations. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
recent  publications  is  The  Basic  Principles 
of  the  Inter-American  System,  prepared  by 
the  Counselor  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Post-War  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  monograph,  as 
stated  in  the  foreword,  was  “undertaken 
as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  inter¬ 
national  organization  that  must  be  made 
in  anticipation  of  the  termination  of  the 
present  conflict.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  accomplishments  of  the  inter- 
American  movement,  but  merely  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  basic  principles  on  which 
this  movement  is  founded;  and  especially 
those  principles  and  procedure  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  relations  among  the  American 
Republics.”  The  Foreword  also  points  out 
that  certain  principles  are  fundamental 
and  universal  and  applicable  to  inter¬ 
national  relations  in  general  as  well  as  to 
the  American  Republics.  The  principles 
discussed  fall  under  five  main  headings: 
“Basis  of  the  In  ter- American  System,” 
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g  “Fundamental  Principles  Governing  Inter- 

g  American  Juridical  Relations,”  “Rela- 

e  tions  with  Non-American  States,”  “Eco- 

n  nomic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Relations,” 

e  and  “Instrumentalities  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 

1-  can  System.”  Two  appendices  deal  with 

e  “Specific  Application  of  the  Principles  of 

n  the  Inter-American  System”  and  “Organs 

e  of  the  Inter-American  System.”  The 

monograph,  published  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  of  obvious  value. 

Besides  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution,  which  appears  monthly  in 
three  editions,  English,  Spanish,  and 
s  Portuguese,  not  entirely  parallel,  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  various  divisions  were: 
f  Counselor’s  Office. — In  addition  to 

1  The  Basic  Principles  of  the  Inter-American 
^  System  mentioned  above,  the  Counselor’s 
Office  published  a  variety  of  material, 
z  including  plays,  pageants,  and  descriptive 

s  articles  suitable  for  Pan  American  Day 

and  its  celebration  in  1943. 

•  Juridical  Division. — New  publications 

were:  Preliminary  Recommendations  on  Post- 
1  War  Problems,  formulated  by  the  Inter- 
s  American  Juridical  Committee  and  sub- 
1  mitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  by  the  Governing  Board 
:  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (also  published 

:  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese);  Report  of  the 

)  Permanent  Committee  of  Jurists  for  the 

Unification  of  the  Civil  and  Commercial  Laws 
of  America,  created  by  Resolution  VII  of  the 
1  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
;  States,  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima 
1  (also  published  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
t  guese);  Minutes  of  the  Inter- American 

1  Juridical  Committee,  July  17  to  November 
6,  1942,  Volume  II  (also  published  in 
)  Spanish  and  Portuguese);  and  Copyright 
5  Protection  in  the  Americas  under  National 
Legislation  and  Inter -American  Treaties  (Law 
’  and  Treaty  Series  No.  16,  English,  and 


No.  8,  Spanish).  The  chart  Status  of  the 
Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions  was 
revised  as  of  January  1943. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion. — In  English  there  was  one  new  issue 
of  Panorama,  No.  21.  The  Points  of  View 
series  contains  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
sponse  to  The  Irresponsibles  of  Archibald 
MacLeish;  excerpts  from  replies  were 
issued  as  No.  6  in  this  series  under  the 
title  Mr.  MacLeish,  We  Are  Not  Irrespon¬ 
sible.  The  third  number  of  Educational 
Trends,  prepared  by  Francisco  Cespedes, 
dealt  with  elementary  education. 

The  new  Spanish  publications  included 
Correo,  No.  26,  and  Lectura  para  Maestros, 
No.  15.  The  Puntos  de  Vista  series  added 
La  Promesa  del  Arte  by  John  Peale  Bishop 
(No.  5).  The  Spanish  Education  Series 
has  two  new  titles:  Hacia  la  Reforma  de  la 
Escuela  Secundaria,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (No.  11 8); 
and  Programa  Basko  de  Lectura  by  William 
S.  Gray  (Nos.  119-120). 

There  were  three  new  pamphlets  in  the 
Portuguese  Education  Series:  A  Conduta 
da  Crianqa,  by  Gertrude  Driscoll  (No.  74); 
Pela  Reforma  da  Escola  Secundaria,  issued 
originally  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (No.  75);  and  the  Portuguese 
version  of  the  Programa  Basko  de  Leitura 
(No.  76).  There  was  also  a  new  issue 
of  Correio. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion. — Additions  to  the  Spanish  Series  on 
Agriculture  appeared:  Brucelosis  Vacuna 
by  A.  Eichhorn  and  A.  B.  Crawford  (Nos. 
144-45)  and  Huertos  Caseros  y  Escolares  by 
Jose  L.  Colom  (No.  146).  The  English 
Series  on  Cooperatives  was  increased  with 
Review  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Venezue¬ 
la  by  Manuel  Cardoza  (No.  19)  and  Rural 
Credit  in  El  Salvador  by  Jos6  Valle  (No.  20). 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  an  American  Agriculture 
Series,  both  by  Jane  Swift  Powell, 
were  published:  Agriculture  in  Mexico 
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and  Agriculture  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  C!oop>era- 
tion  also  issued  numerous  miscellaneous 
publications.  These  included:  Final  Act  of 
the  Second  Inter-American  Conference  of  Agri¬ 
culture — Mexico,  D.  F.,  July  6-16,  1942  (Con¬ 
gress  and  Conference  Series  No.  43,  Eng¬ 
lish;  No.  43,  Spanish);  a  revised  edition  of 
Convention  and  Documentary  Material  on  Ma¬ 
ture  Protection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  Foodstuff  Pro¬ 
duction,  Import  and  Export  Statistics  of  fifteen 
countries  (Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela). 

Columbus  Memorial  Library. — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  monthly  annotated  report. 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  which  lists  re¬ 
cent  acquisitions,  the  Library  published 
.4  Selected  List  of  Latin  American  Periodicals 
Containing  Laws  and  Legal  Informat’on  (Bib¬ 
liographic  Series  No.  28)  and  Current  Peri¬ 
odicals  Printed  in  English  and  Relating  to 
Latin  America. 

Division  of  Economic  Information. — 
An  issue  of  Commercial  Pan  America  and 
Panamerica  Comercial,  the  corresponding 
Spanish  edition,  appeared:  Annual  Eco¬ 
nomic  Survey  of  iMtin  America  for  1941,  Part  2. 

Statistical  Division. — Three  pam¬ 
phlets  were  added  to  the  Foreign  Trade 
Series:  No.  200,  Foreign  Trade  of  Colombia 
for  1940;  No.  201,  Foreign  Trade  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor  for  1940;  and  No.  202,  Foreign  Trade  of 
Peru  for  1941. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Infor¬ 
mation — In  addition  to  its  regular  publi¬ 
cation,  Noticias  de  la  Oficina  de  Informacion 
Obrera  y  Social,  of  which  Nos.  9-12  ap- 
jjeared,  several  publications  were  issued  in 
Spanish  and  English.  English  publica¬ 
tions  included :  Labor  Trends  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  in  iMtin  America,  1939-1940;  Mexicans 
in  the  United  States  (Bibliographic  Series 


No.  27);  and  Schools  of  Social  Work  in  Latin 
America.  Those  in  Spanish  were:  Mues^ 
tras  de  Legislacion  Social  Americana;  Re- 
habilitaciSn  Rural  en  los  Estados  Unidos— 

La  Obra  de  la  AdministraciSn  de  Seguro 
Agricola;  El  Costo  de  la  Vida  Obrera  en 
America;  and  Lista  de  Sindicatos  Latino- 
americanos. 

Music  Division. — Four  new  numbers 
were  added  to  the  Music  Series:  Notes  on 
the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  th 
Americas  before  1940  by  Eugenio  Pereira 
Salas  (No.  6  in  English  and  No.  7  in 
Spanish);  Opportunities  for  Advanced  Study  of 
Music  in  the  United  States  in  the  Academic 
Tear  1941-1942,  compiled  by  Catherine 
Brooks  with  foreword  and  preface  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  (No. 

8);  and  The  Music  of  Brazil  by  .\lbert  T. 
Luper  (No.  9). 

Travel  Division. — Two  mimeographed 
pamphlets  appeared  in  a  series  on  Ports 
and  Harbors  of  Brazil:  Belem  do  Para  and 
Recife,  and  one  in  the  Holidays  and  Festi¬ 
vals  Series:  Mexico. 

Latin  American  Stamp  Section. — Two 
new  issues  of  Who’s  Who  on  the  Postage 
Stamps  of  Latin  America  appeared  (Costa 
Rica  and  Cuba),  and  those  on  .\rgentina 
and  Brazil  were  revised. 

Division  of  Special  Publications. — Two 
new  booklets.  The  Tonka  Bean,  and  Tagua, 
were  issued  in  the  Commodities  Series;  and 
in  the  American  Nations  Series  the  book¬ 
let  on  Panama  was  revised  and  enlarged. 

Another  publication  was  a  folder  entit¬ 
led  The  Patio  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Several  titles  were  added  to  the  special 
series  of  booklets  for  elementary  school 
children,  issued  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
.\ffairs.  They  include:  TIu  Pan  American 
Highway,  The  Panama  Canal,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca’s  Great  Journey,  Pizarro,  Jose  de  San  | 
Martin,  and  The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  montlily  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  are;  English  edition,  $1.50;  Spanish  edition,  SI. 00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00. 
Single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each.  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  fjer  year  is  made  on  each 
edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Nations  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — *Colombia — Costa  Rica — *Cuba — Dominican  Republic — *Ecuador 
El  Salvador  —  *Guatemal.a  —  Haiti  —  Honduras  —  Mexico — Nicaragua  —  *Panama  —  Paraguay — Peru 

Uruguay — Venezuela 

The  American  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Asuncion — *Bogota — Buenos  Aires — *Caraca3 — Ciudad  Trujillo — *Guatemala — *Habana — La  Paz 
Lima — Managua — *Mexico  City — Montevideo — *Panama — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile — Tegucigalpa 

*Temporarily  out  of  print 
Americ.an  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Cattle — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tin — Tonka  Bean 
(Booklets  on  additional  commodities  arc  in  prepciration) 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  S2.00.  No.  2,  Historical  Evolution  of  Inter-American  Cooperation  in  four  volumes, 
SI. 00.  No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  in  three  volumes,  S0.75.  No.  4,  The 
War  and  the  Americtis,  one  volume,  describing  spiecific  applications  of  the  principles  of  inter-American 
solidarity  and  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Continent,  $0.25 

Children’s  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  .Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — General  San  Martin — The  Incas 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  .American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — -The  .\raucanians 

Pizarro — Caljeza  de  V’aca 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  .American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  .America — St. 00  a  year 
-A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-.American  intellectual  coofieration 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — SI. 00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  .American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  SO.IO;  Bio-Bibliographical  Index 
of  Musicians  in  the  L^nited  States  of  America  since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  .Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30 

A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  AMERICAN  UNION  Pt'BLICATIONS  VVILI.  BK  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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